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PREFACE. 



In putting tliis small book before the Public, 
it may not be out of place to preface it with 
a few words as to how my attention was 
first drawn to the subject. I have many 
friends who live in the outskirts of large 
towns, most of them well-to-do gentlemen 
with large families : their houses have usually 
had attached to them a piece of ground, 
called by courtesy a garden. In some in- 
stances there have been greenhouses, and 
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now and then a hothouse, relics of a bygone 
time, when very likely the residence was 
quite in the country. 

Sometimes that piece of ground has been 
trodden down into a hard, firm mass of earth, 
with here and there a blade of grass strug- 
gling for existence in the place where it had 
once luxuriated. In winter it looked wet 
and wretched ; in summer it was a relief to 
leave it, and seek a place where flowers really 
grew. At other times the whole piece of 
ground, except a path leading to the house, 
has been grassed over, not a flower to be 
seen mnter or summer; the greenhouse, 
where there has been one, going to decay, 
or with perhaps now and then a wretched 
camellia struggling into existence. As in 
the case of my friend Atkins, I have asked 
the reason, and invariably have received the 
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same answer. 'The expense.^ When we 
first came we tried to have a nice little 
garden, bnt there were so many things 
wanting ; the gardener was always bringing 
in small bills for something or other, which 
he said was indispensably necessary. And 
so we thought it better and cheaper to have 
a bouquet firom the florist's when we wanted 
flowers, than to pay more to try and have 
our own, and be continually disappointed. 
This I know firom experience need not be 
the case. Most ladies have a natural taste 
for gardening, and with a gardener once a 
week, there is nothing which they could not 
do. Indeed, I know one lady who alone 
keeps in order a garden of a quarter of an 
acre, and two greenhouses. She also attends 
entirely to her poultry. A gardener is her 
horror; and the only time she permits one 
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on her premises is when the lawn wants 
cutting, or the fruit-trees pruning. He is 
never allowed to enter the greenhouses, 
except to move, under her superintendence, 
a pot too heavy for her strength. When- 
ever I visit her, I am always astonished at 
the quantity of flowers she has, winter or 

summer. She is most liberal to all her 
friends; and when camellias and hothouse 

flowers are wanted for balls, or a bouquet of 

virgin white for a wedding, they are always 

to be found. I do not for a moment suppose 

that all ladies have as much time at their 

disposal as this one ; but surely, where there 

are daughters in a family, some of them 

could spare two or three hours a day to 

their garden : they would, I am sure, be 

amply repaid by the delight experienced in 

placing fresh flowers (the ofispring of their 
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care and attention) each morning on their 
parents' breakfast-table, or in cutting a 
bouquet to offer to some friend who is less 
fortunate and unable to grow them for 
herself. Did young ladies of the present day 
devote themselves more to the pursuit of 
gardening, they would gain in every way, 
health, beauty, and temper. Headaches 
would not so often be known, and nervous 

affections be almost a thing of the past. 

» 

How many hundreds of girls are there 
just blooming into womanhood whose time 
hangs heavy on their hands ! If I have in- 
duced by what I have said some half-dozen 
or more of these to devote their leisure to 
the culture of flowers, and where practicable 
of fruit also, I shall be amply repaid. For I 
feel assured they, and the home they grace, 
wiU be the happier and more lovely for it. 
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It is not always a suburban garden can 
be made to pay the rent ; but the smallest 
plot of ground, with a little trouble, and at a 
trifling cost, can be made both an ornament 
and a pleasure. 



THE GARDEN 
THAT PAID THE RENT. 

CHAPTEK I, 

Directly the inhabitant of a large town 
accumulates a little money, or prospers in 
business, he endeavours to spend his mom- 
ings and evenings out of town ; and to sleep 
in fresher air than that of the street or lane 
in which his daily labour lies. He finds a 
new suburban villa, with a garden ; or, 
better still, he discovers some old, sohd 
house, with a walled fruit-garden and a 
little orchard. "Well-to-do commercial Lon- 
don, for instance, lives out of town. Hamp- 
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stead, Fulham, Clapham, Brixton, Putney, 
St. John's Wood, Kentish Town, Highgate, 
are peopled by families whose chief toils and 
spins in the dusty lanes of the City, in the 
dingy Inns of Court, or in Grovernment 
OflSces. It is the ambition of the pros- 
perous citizen to have a garden. He is 
delighted to be able to don his straw hat 
upon his own lawn on summer evenings. 
He watches the growth of every rose-bud : 
he is in ecstasies when, after sore trials and 
heavy payments of wages to a gardener, he 
is permitted by kind Nature to place a little 
tureen foil of green pease, from his own 
garden, before his guest. It is wonderful to 
see^ the perseverance with which he will 
spend money at the gardener's suggestions ; 
and be content when he reaps a tithe of 
the said gardener's promises. The beans 
fail this year — but they will, be very fine 
next summer. The grapes are all mildewed, 
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unfortunately — but the gardener has pro- 
mised to train the vine to achieve a won- 
derftd result for next August. The ground 
is too heavy for carrots, and too poor for 
celery. In short, the honest citizen who 
would not be hoodwinked by the acutest 
gentleman in the City, over his ledger, is 
led by the nose round his garden by his 
own gardener. 

Now why should not a garden that is in 
the possession of Mr. Twentyman of Cheap- 
side produce as economically and profitably 
as those of sagacious market-gardeners who 
cultivate the open lands near Kensington, 
Putney, and Deptford ? I asked this ques- 
tion one day when a friend introduced me 
into his broad garden, in one of the London 
suburbs. 

It was almost in a wild state. The grass 
was rank and ragged ; a desperate fight was 
going forward in the distance, between a few 
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sickly vegetables and armies of vigorous 
weeds : there was no doubt about where 
the victory would lie. The greenhouse con- 
tained a vine, the leaves of which choked 
up every part of the roof where light might 
have entered. Stout shoots stood out at 
right angles from the wall-fniit trees. It 
was difficult to discover where the lawn 
ended and the gravel walks began. Spiders' 
webs burst across my face at every footstep. 

* A positive wilderness, isn't it ?' said my 
friend : let us call him — ^well — say Atkins. 

Atkins appeared, in truth, to be as proud 
of the weeds as though they were the 
choicest flowers. The nettle was not a 
nettle to him, but a tuberose at the very 
least. Had he been the young widow of an 
unloved husband, he could not have been 
prouder of his weeds. He surveyed the wild, 
and plumed himself upon his sagacity. 

I asked him why he had let the weeds 
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run riot ? He was delighted with the op- 
portunity of dwelling upon his old extrava- 
gance and his present prudence. 

* You see,' he said, diving his hands deep 
into his pockets, and rattling his keys and 
his money as he spoke — ' Tou see, I am not 
a young man now. I have gone through 
the follies of my greenness. When I was 
eight-and-twenty, that garden, sir, was a 
floral paradise-^a fructiferous paradise. No 
peaches were ever worthy to be pressed to 
woman's lip before peaches hung in nets 
against yonder wall. Sir,* and turning full 
upon me, Atkins looked hke a man about to 
impart a solemn secret — ' Sir, I grew my 
own orange-flowers for my own wedding- 
day. liTow I cultivate neither peaches for 
woman^s hp, nor orange-flowers for the chip 
of Mrs. Atkins. Sir, It never Pays.' 

Mr. Atkins had cultivated all kinds of 
ehoice flowers and firuit; Mr. Atkins had 

c 
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eaten pease and asparagus grown in his own 
garden; Mr. Atkins had possessed melon- 
pits, and was once ' on the brink of a pinery * 
— to use his own forcible expression. But 
vegetables and fruit at double the market- 
price — ^to say nothing of the trouble of 
looking after a gardener, and the anxiety 
about frost and peach-blossom — were no 
longer in his mind ' things to be desured/ 
He had given it up ; and now a wUd run 
for the children was all he cared for. 

I proposed a bargain on the spot : it was 
accepted, and it is the object of this book to 
afford the public a description of the simple 
means by which I successfully accomplished 
the task I set myself. My bargain was, that 
I should pay Atkins's rent out of Atkins's 
garden. Atkins consenting to 'lend me a 
hand ' on fine evenings or mornings with the 
watering-pot or the syringe. 

The reader will discover that Atkins not 
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only performed his part of the contract, but 
that he grew enthusiastic over the work ; 
and that when he came panting along the 
neat paths with the watering-pots, his honest 
face glowed with pleasure as well as with 
health. 

But to our work. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

I ENTERED Atkins' wildemess on the 1st of 
October. It was arranged that the ground 
should be laid out according to my plan ; 
and that the original cost of putting every- 
thing in order should not enter into our 
bargain. I said to my Mend, that if he 
would place himself under my tuition, 
giving me his evenings occasionally, I 
would put him in a position not only to 
be proud of his garden, but continually to 
pay, his rent out of its produce. Our bar- 
gain was clearly understood, and I set to 
work. 

In the first place I engaged a lad at six 
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shillings a week. He was a stout, strong 
fellow. * Now this lad/ I said to Atkins, 
'shall not only keep your garden in good 
order, but he shall groom your pony and 
manage your pig ; for, I insist upon it, you 
must keep a pig/ Atkins was not certain 
whether his wife would agree to have a 
pig-sty in the stable-yard. But I ob- 
served to her that a pig was disagreeable 
only when he was ill kept ; and that it was 
to the advantage of the growth and savour 
of pork that it should be always clean. I 
had my way : Atkins was to grow his own 
pork from the refuse of his house and 
garden, I peered into the dust-hole. ' See,' 
said I, 'here are materials that might be 
elaborated into pork, which you now leave 
for the. scavengers — more, which you pay 
them to carry away. All these cinders, 
again, should be sifted, and the dust thrown 
upon the dung-heap. It is an excellent 
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addition to your manure/ I then turned 
to the garden — ^to the wilderness of weeds. 
My first care was to set the boy to work to 
clear aU these weeds from about the green- 
house, and along the base of the three walls ; 
for I saw at a glance that there was no time 
to be lost if the fruit trees and the vines 
were to do their work in the following year, 
I gave the boy a broad wheelbarrow, and 
directed him to collect the weeds in this, 
and raise them in a heap in the centre of 
the garden. I then entered the greenhouse. 
It was the home of every insect known to 
gardeners. Spiders dropped plajrfiilly from 
the roof, then clambered back to their webs, 
surprised to see so unusual a figure in the 
place as that of a human being. The vine 
was one vast, fantastic, dusty tangle. How 
I treated it I shall explain presently. But 
I ahnost despaired when I first saw its 
mildewed, shrivelled grapes — no larger than 
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currants — its ragged branches, and its dilapi- 
dated, rotten home. 

' A bit of a mess, isn't it ?' said Atkins. 

'A sinful waste,' I answered. *I look 
upon the vine — the graceful vine, that is 
so grateful for the attentions of man — ^with 
almost the tenderness I feel for a child. I 
have held its tendrils in my hands, and 
played with them with something of the 
sentiment that glows in me when I pass 
my hands through the curls of my rosy 
little boy. Ay, it is sinful to waste — ^to 
turn away indiflferently when Nature says, 
"A little care, and your harvest shall be 
sweet and bountiful." ' 

I closed the door, and turned back into 
the garden. 

' Work away cheerily, my boy ; we have 
no time to lose.' I felt a sensation almost 
of delight when, under the boy's nimble 
fingers, the rich umber earth was free again 
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to be warmed by the rays of the sun. ' It 
was too bad, Atkms, to leave these weeds in 
possession !' 

I took the spade myself, found half a 
dozen flower-pots; filled them with fine 
mould, and ranged them upon a shelf in 
the dreary summer-house; having cleared 
spaces for them where they might get light. 
Atkins stood and wondered. I had brought 
some cucumber seed in my pocket ; and as I 
put three seeds in each pot, I turned to my 
friend and asked him whether he was fond 
of cucumbers in the winter. He replied 
with an incredulous look. 'Sir,' I said, 
'this seed shall put a fine cucumber upon 
your table in the depth of the winter, 
and you shall invite me to eat it with 
you.* 

' Agreed,' he said ; and he laughed, and, 
I believed, pitied my credulity. 

I then wandered about, treading down 
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the weeds, and tracing here and there the 
lines of the old box edging. I conld dis- 
cover with a little trouble the windings of 
the gravel walks ; stunted, straggling shrubs 
peeped up here and there ; and a few faded 
hollyhocks overtopped the rank grass. In 
the farther end of the enclosure I detected 
four or five espalier apple-trees ; a few over- 
grown gooseberry and currant bushes, and 
raspberry-canes almost beaten to the earth. 
The bushes were old and poor ; in fact worth- 
less, and I rooted many of them out at 
once. I chopped up the canes and threw 
them into the boy's barrow. The apple- 
trees were good varieties, and 1 left them 
for future teeatment. I was only surveying 
my Kttle kingdom closely that I might be 
master of every square yard of it, and so lay 
out my plans to turn it to the best ad- 
vantage. The little Atkinses stood, a ladder 
of human heads, wondering at the audacity 
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with which I killed bushes that they were 
forbidden to touch. 

I then drew out my plan ; having con- 
sulted with Mrs. Atkins on the arrangement 
of that part of the garden which adjoined 
her drawing-room windows. I found her 
very intractable at first. The garden had 
been a broad waste, about which her 
children had run at their free will, gather- 
ing flowering weeds (and how many of our 
wayside flowers, I have often thought, are 
worthy to grace the bouquet of an empress), 
and playing at battledore and shuttlecock in 
the middle of the beds. 

* My dear madam,* said I, * your children 
shaU have broad, dry walks where they may 
trundle their hoops. Winter and summer 
these walks shall dry an hour after rain has 
ceased. Before your windows there shall 
be a small, but a perfect lawn ; its colours 
fresh as the green of a» young apple. 
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Flower-stands, that shall not cost you one 
farthing, and which shall be more comely 
than those of any of your neighbours, shall 
hold sweet-scented flowers under your win- 
dows. You shall peep into your garden in 
late autumn through the fiery leaves of the 
splendid American creeper. The winter 
shall shut out the dreary beds with Portugal 
laurel, rhododendrons, the perfumed bay-tree, 
and variegated holly ; and amid the liveliest 
greens, the yew shall stand a silent mourner 
in the bright company. For outer curtains, 
you shall have the graceful folds of the 
sweet-smelling wistaria ; and it" shall, when 
you are distraite, perhaps bear your dreams 
upon its pale-blue flowers to China, where 
Ml gives a shade to poor little limping 
Chinese ladies^ neither so free nor so happy, 
I fear, as you are. In the comer, on your 
left, the clematis shall drop its white flowers 
upon the velvet lawn ; and the wall on your 
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right shaU glow with the sun-Hssed sides 
of Eoyal George peaches. Nor shall the 
passion-flower be wanting to bewitch your 
sight.' I thought I had taken the lady by 
storm ; but she replied (she could not help 
smiling), that her husband had spent nobody 
knew how much money on the garden, and 
to no purpose. Indeed, to be candid, she 
was very sorry that he had taken to garden- 
ing again. 

I thought Atkins was a little cowardly in 
the matter; for he sat silently and apart 
while I bore all the fascinating opposition 
of his wife. But I paid great deference 
to her arguments (which, by-the-way, were 
all wide of the point in question) ; I com- 
mended her discernment that I might 
override it ; and at last I drew her gently, 
smiling all the time, to my way of thinking. 
She lefb her little flower-garden entirely 
in my hands, reserving only a little willow- 
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tree for her special protection. %t had been 
planted by her eldest born on his fourth 
birthday. The tree was a nuisance to my 
eye ; but I left it. 

It was arranged that I and Atkins should 
go over my plan for the regeneration of his 
garden ten days after I had taken posses- 
sion of it. I told him he would be astonished 
to find what might be done upon one acre 
of land — and his garden was hardly an 
acre in extent. 

My Chatsworth experience here stood me 
in good stead. Atkins's walls were not so 
high as those of the Duke of Devonshire's 
kitchen gardens ; nor could I expect my 
friend to conduct gardening operations with 
the science and nicety which cultivators 
under Sir Joseph Paxton display. But 
there was no reason why Atkins should not 
approach the perfection to which the culture 
of fruit and vegetables is brought, even 
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through il^ bleak winters of Derbyshire. 
Having burned the weeds (when the wind 
was west, and consequently from the house) 
and scattered the ashes over the weeded 
beds, I engaged a man to remove the gravel 
from the walks which intersected the ground 
in all kinds of barbarous patterns. He was 
to leave only the broad walk that followed 
the line of the walLs. I had thus a large 
square plot of land to deal with. I directed 
the man to wheel dung (mixed with cinder 
dust) from the stable-yard ; to spread it over 
the land, and then dig it well in. The wall- 
fruit trees might remain as they were for a 
fortnight, after I had removed the loose 
leaves from them, by brushing the branches 
upwards. I took this precaution in order 
to strengthen the young shoots; for they 
had hard work of it amid the dense leafage 
which stood out from the walls. 

I began with that part of the garden 
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adjoining the house. I had faithfully pro- 
mised to attend to Mrs. Atkins's prospect ; 
I therefore traced a semicircular lawn for 
her. The garden, I should here observe, 
was a square enclosure. Following the 
curve of tlie lawn, I drew a path five feet 
in width. I then drew a line direct from 
the centre of the central drawing-room 
window to the end, or east wall. This 
line divided the garden in unequal parts ; 
but it opened the prospect well from the 
drawing-room, leaving me the broad space 
I required against the northern wall for the 
greenhouses. At the extremity of the lawn, 
and on the outer edge of the broad path, 
across the line, I drew an archway of iron, 
on which the American or Yirginian creeper 
was to climb. Boxwood was to edge the 
outer line of the path ; behind, a broad bed 
for flowers; and behind this evergreens. 
Then along the line to near the east wall 
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a narrow path was traced, that curved a 
little as it approached the archway. Mrs. 
Atkins would thus have before her, a little 
enclosure of turf, evergreens, flowers, and 
creepers ; with, under the archway, just a 
pleasant suggestion that there were un- 
explored regions beyond. Like a true artist, 
I left something to the lady's imagination. 
I drew a sqtiare, a solid square, at equal 
points from the archway, transversely, and 
then parallel with the north and south 
walls — at twelve feet from the southern 
wall, but about eighteen from the northern 
wall. The transverse line, parallel with 
the east wall, was fourteen feet from the 
wall, the peach-trees requiring a border of 
at least ten feet in width. This arrange- 
ment gave me a broad, unbroken spaxje 
of ground to cultivate. Of the twelve feet 
between this line and the walls I devoted 
five to gravel walks, leaving the rest for 
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borders. I then, at five feet from the inner 
line of the wall paths, dotted down a line, 
along which I arranged espalier apple-trees, 
standard currant-bushes, and raspberry- 
canes. The raspberry-canes crossed the 
end of the garden. I made Atkins observe 
the advantage of this arrangement. 

*You see,' I said, * these espaliers and 
bushes will not only be highly productive, 
if you take care of them, but they will form 
a picturesque wall to your vegetable garden 
within. Before them I leave you space for 
flowers; so that your visitors can walk 
round your garden amid flowers and fruit, 
and you will never look to better advantage, 
my de^ friend, than when you can lift a 
ripe, unspotted Eoyal George from your 
own walls, and offer it to the stranger who 
is within your gates.' 

I drew semicircles across the south- 
eastern and north-eastern comers of the 

n 
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garden. The semicircle in the south-eastern 
comer marked the site of a separation to 
consist of octagon wire, raised about four 
feet in height. *You will have quantities 
of refuse vegetables — leaves of all kinds ; I 
propose that you should throw them in 
here to your rabbits, of which you may 
always keep a dozen. Give them a little 
sJiielter in the comer, and they will grow 
as fast as you can consume them. Don't 
make favourites of them. Keep the common 
brown ones : the boy will kill them for you. 
They will reduce your butcher's bill, I 
assure you.' 

I strongly advised Atkins not to breed 
rabbits. *Buy them,' I suggested, *when 
they are six weeks old ; they are then worth 
sixpence each. In ten weeks they will be 
fair-sized rabbits, fit for table, and their 
value will be eighteen-pence each. You 
will have fed them on the vegetable refuse 
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of your garden ; they wiU therefore not 
have cost you a halfpenny beyond their 
original price. Ton will thus have a clear 
profit of one shilling on* every rabbit. As 
you kill off the four-months old rabbits, buy 
moi:e sixpenny ones, and so keep up a 
succession. They are wholesome, light, and 
pleasant food; and let me recommend to 
you a shilling book published by an o^ 
gourmet, in which he describes some fifty 
different ways of cooking his favourite flesh. 
Say your family eat seventy rabbits in the 
course of the year, curried, smothered in 
onions, or insinuated under light crusts; 
well, here is a clear profit to you of three 
pounds ten shillings. 

*Now let us turn to the north-eastern 
comer of your garden.' 

' What on earth do you intend to do here ?' 
cried Atkins. Since I had demonstrated to 
him the possibility of clearing three pounds 
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ten per annum out of rabbits, even if lie left 
the skins as a cook's perquisite, he began to 
treat me with a little more respect. 

* To have bees,' 1 replied. * I take bees 
to be the friendly monitors of men. Con- 
sider their skill in government; their in- 
dustry; their mechanical science. Has not 
homage been paid to them from the time of 
Ajristotle and Pliny ? Is not the bee the bright 
example we set before our children in homely 
verse ? Is not the '* Fable of the Bees," by 
subtle Mandeville, the basis of our boasted 
political economy? Have not kings worn 
golden bees proudly upon their tunics ; have 
not these comely honey-gatherers shone 
upon the shields of the great ? Show me a 
better school for a child than a bee-hive ; 
show me a more impressive book than that 
which records the experiences of blind Hnber. 
No wonder that the bee has won the respect 
^d affection of man ; that, as in France, 
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when a member of a family dies, the bee- 
hive is tied with crape as carefully as the 
mourners are arrayed in black. Peasants 
believe that these moral insects detest bad 
men; that it is not safe to go near them 
with any crime on your conscience; and 
that no man may swear with impunity in 
their presence. These superstitions are 
absurd, of course ; but you see how the bees 
have attracted all this respect to themselves. 
They are the best ordered, most industrious, 
and, to man, the most useful insects on the 
face of the globe. They furnished food to 
John the Baptist, and downwards to our 
day have given sustaining sweetness to the 
grateful palates of men. 

* Keep bees, my dear friend Atkins ; for 
you may spend pleasant hours hereabouts, 
watching the burly fellows buzz home with 
the pollen which they have gathered from 
your neighbours' gardens. You may see the 
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pollen-laden bees deliver their burden to 
builder-bees who are waiting for them at the 
mouth of the hive. These build cells, where 
other bees disgorge honey; or where the 
eggs, to be bees in their turn, are laid. 
But take up Huber, and watch, and read, 
and compare, my friend. I promise you 
delightftd afternoons, in which your children 
may take a part with advantage to them- 
selves. 

* But we must wait till next June for the 
bees. Then you shall buy two first swarms 
(the first swarms of the year being always 
the strongest). Bees, let me observe to you, 
are aU profit. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe to you the manner of treating them ; 
since I hold that no man should enjoy the 
labours of these wonderfiil insects who 
cannot study them for himself, and read 
some of the many books which have been 
published about them. They have always 
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interested me. I made firiends with them 
at Chatsworth. There, when a cottager's 
hire has swarmed, the cottager to whom the 
swarm belongs walks through the village 
beating a kettle, thereby warning his neigh^ 
hours that the swarm in the neighbourhood 
is his. As this swarm is worth about six- 
teen shillings, the owner is naturally anxious 
about it, and looks eagerly about in the 
trees till he finds the black ball of young 
bees about their young queen. He then 
takes an empty hive, smears it with honey, 
turns it upside down under the swarm, hits 
the branch upon which the swarm lies a 
smart knock : they fall into the hive, upon 
which he puts a plank. Then he turns the 
hive upon its proper basis, and stands it in 
its proper place. The swarm is at work at 
once. Bees, then, for this north-eastern cor* 
ner ; where they will work for you cheerfully 
under the shelter of your substantial wall.' 
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And now we turn to the northern wall, 
I had made up my mind that every inch of it 
should be turned to account. Here shall 
my friend have a winter garden; hither 
may he bring his friends when the snow is 
upon the ground to survey his purple 
grapes, his pendent cucumbers, and his rosy 
strawberries. Here, too, shall he make 
money. 

I drew a line at ten feet from the wall, 
from east to west of the garden, down to 
the point where I wished the greenhouses 
to begin, at twenty feet from the house. 
From the house to the beginning of the green- 
houses I designed a covered way ; the roof 
glass, supported by light iron columns. I 
had light sashes to fix in at the sides of 
this covered way for the winter. By this 
arrangement I secured a warm, covered play- 
ground for the children, and a covered way 
in all weathers to the greenhouses. Flower- 
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stands like those which were to enliven the 
lawn in the summer were to adorn this 
covered way, with protected flowers, in the 
winter. In the summer, the columns of the 
covered way were to be gay with hops and 
other climbing plants. 

The greenhouses were to be in all sixty- 
six feet in length ; fifty feet to be devoted to 
the vines, and sixteen feet to cucumbers. 
Atkins was delighted with this part of my 
design. I pointed out to him how he might 
in the depth of the winter, usher his guests 
down a light, warm lobby, past flowers 
beaming in their pretty stands, to his vines. 
On gala nights, when the mistletoe was 
swinging in his cheerful dining-room, or 
when the twelfth -cake made his table gay, 
this same covered way might be easily illu- 
minated (as indeed his greenhouses might 
be iUuminated) with variegated lamps. 
Here dancers, warai and weary, might refresh 
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themselves and ilirt. Flowers are graceful 
aids to gentle conversation. There is a 
heavy outlay to be made, of course ; but if 
the investment gives a thumping percentage ! 
If these greenhouses, economically managed, 
go far to pay the i:ent ! 

Let me add an improvement I made to 
the central walk through the vegetable de- 
partment of the garden. I can return to my 
treatment of vines and plants. This im- 
provement consisted in making the walk six 
feet wide, instead of one foot ; and in throw- 
ing light wire arches over it, upon which I 
trained apple-trees ; so that a shady avenue 
reached from the end of the lawn to the ex- 
tremity of the garden. And thtre was a 
large addition to the apple stock. I now 
turn to the greenhouse. It was the end of 
October. 

The vine-house being of small dimensions, 
as I have already observed, I proposed to 
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Atkins that it should be extended, as I have 
described in my plan. I set men to work, 
and in a short time the vine-house measured 
fifty feet long, and twelve feet broad. Ten 
feet of the house (the original house) con- 
tained a good healthy vine; this I treated 
in the following manner. I took the whole 
vine down from the sashes, so as to enable 
me to set to work more conveniently ; and 
having removed a great number of super- 
fluous rods, which had been allowed to grow 
in any direction, I next proceeded to wash all 
the wood-work, rafters, and sashes with soft- 
soap. This done, I turned to the vine again. 
I began by stripping off aJl rough, loose 
bark, and afterwards carefully scraping the 
entire vine with a piece of glass (as I had seen 
done at Chatsworth), so as to remove every 
appearance of bark, and leave the vine in a 
clean, smooth state. I then cut all new 
shoots back to three eyes or buds ; and made 
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a mixture of tobacco water, soft-soap, and 
sulphur, with which I painted the whole 
vine, from the end of every rod down to the 
ground. I washed the walls with lime and 
sulphur, to kill and prevent any incursions 
of the red spider. I now tied up the vine 
again, and started forcing at once ; maintain- 
ing a moist atmosphere. I covered the 
border with a good thickness of litter, straw, 
leaves, etc. ; so as to keep all the heat in, 
and resist the cold winter rains. Finally, I 
bound the trunk of the vine with straw. 

The remaining forty feet of range now 
required my attention. The wall I treated 
as described above; but the wood-work, 
being quite new, required no washing. 
Nothing now remained to be done but 
to plant the young vines, and leave them 
for the present. I should observe, that I 
planted nothing but black Hamburghs, as 
being the largest and best-flavoured grapes. 
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Atkins was fairly astonished when he saw 
the boy wheeling away the loads of superflu- 
ous wood and rubbish I had removed from 
his old house. 

But before I actually took the vine in 
hand, and treated it as I have described (I 
shall return to it presently), I had attended 
to other parts of the garden. What I did 
in the vegetable garden I shall describe 
presently. But I had levelled the ground 
for the lawn ; and had planted fine turf, and 
rolled it carefully. I was careful in selecting 
turves where the grass was fine, close, and 
evenly spread. I then levelled and sloped 
*the paths, and planted my box : I reared my 
arching wires over the long path; and 
planted apple-trees at their base, tnat were 
to be trained to give a grateful shade to 
Mrs. Atkins, and fruit to her children. 

My next care was peach-trees, which were 
now leafless. They were good trees, that 
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bad been sbamefully neglected. I first 
loosened the trees from tbe wall, that I 
might have every nook and cranny in it 
filled up with cement ; and its whole surface 
cleaned and smoothed. I nailed every tree, 
fan-fashion, keeping the shoots well apart, 
against the clean smooth wall, after having 
pruned and painted every part of it. The 
object of pruning, it is obvious, is to con- 
centrate all the sap of the plant in the 
useful, or productive parts of it. We desire 
to cultivate peaches, not peach-leaves. I 
therefore cut all useless shoots and branches 
away, and left the trees free to the air in 
every shoot upon a clean, smooth wall. I* 
could not afford to make the border more 
thaa ten feet wide from the roots. I knew 
that fifteen feet would have been better; 
and that even this width is exceeded at 
Frogmore; but my space was limited. I 
had the border well turned ; then I pro- 
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ceeded to examine the roots of my peach- 
trees. I dug carefully within two feet of 
the stem ; so as not to disturb the fibrous 
ends of the roots — the tender threads that 
were drinking in sap to support their proud 
tree, and fill the luscious veins of their 
peaches. I gently removed the roots that 
were cankered, or injured, or overgrown, and 
then oovered it tenderly over with the 
mould. It is good to give the plants a 
wide berth of border; as it is well for the 
firuit that their roots should spread near the 
surface, where the earth still feels the 
warmth of the sun. 

Along the southern wall (or that with a 
north aspect), I planted some Morillo 
cherry-trees. I also planted, early in Octo- 
ber, the evergreens that were to form 
the outer line of Mrs. Atkins's prospect; 
and I arranged the standard currant- 
bushes and espalier apple-trees, choosing 
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good varieties, in the order I have abeady 
described. 

Early in this chapter I alluded to some 
flower-stands of peculiar form, with the 
promise of which I dazzled Mrs. Atkins. 

Let me now describe how I proceeded to 
redeem my promise. From the trees I cut 
down here and there, to allow a freer access 
of light to the garden I constructed, I 
derived my materials. I first cut a piece 
of wood (covered with the roughest bark) 
about four feet long; which pole I fixed 
firmly in the ground, leaving about three 
feet exposed. This was to form the support- 
ing pillar. I then proceeded to take a number 
of boughs, about the thickness of an ordinary 
rolling-pin, but, as the reader may suppose, 
with a somewhat rougher exterior; and 
having reduced them to two feet in, length, 
and split them in half, I nailed the pieces 
(of course exposing the bark side) to an inch 
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board two feet square, about two inches apart, 
in a perpendicular position, leaving three 
inches of every piece — except the four corner 
ones, which I made five inches — below the 
board, or bottom of the stand. I then 
nailed four pieces, with the bark side up, to 
ttie top of the stand, so as to hold the side 
pieces firmly together. I then placed my stand 
upon the pillar already in the ground, and 
lined it with turf, with the grass side out- 
wards. I filled the hollow with some good 
loam ; and when the time came, planted a 
fuchsia in the centre, together with two or 
three Tom Thumb geraniums, and here 
and there a piece of mignonette and helio- 
trope. The effect was most picturesque. 
The grass between the interstices will 
remain green, and will only require cUpping 
from time to time. 

For the sides of her flower-stands Mrs. 
Atkins had fine, fresh grass, in short, 

E 
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held together fantastically by several wind- 
ing b«.oh«. 

The ground was thoroughly prepared for 
spring crops : all the dead wood that was 
not wanted, or that could not be turned to 
account for support in the garden, was cut 
up for the furnace of the grape and cucumber 
house. The walks were rolled frequently; 
and then, when fairly- disposed to meet 
the frost, I dismissed the man whom I 
had employed, and told Atkins that hence- 
forth the boy must do all, under his and my 
directions. 

Let me add here, that the ground did 
not require draining ; but lest these pages 
should fall under the eye of a reader whose 
garden is too moist, I append a description 
of an easy mode, as I have seen it Carried 
out in North Lancashire with the best 
result. 

Thorough draining is undoubtedly the 
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foundation of all good gardening. And 
where it is required the following plan may 
be adopted with great success. Dig drains 
three . feet deep ; and in the place of tiles, 
which incur an expense, empty the contents 
of your dust-bin, and allow the ashes etc. 
to be a foot deep in the bottom of the drain, 
and fill up the remaining two feet with 
soil. The layer of cinders will form a good 
drain, answering quite as well as though 
tiles had been used; and having this advan- 
tage, of costing nothing. Indeed, this use 
of cinders is a saving, for the dustman will 
not remove ashes etc. without being paid 
for it. Where there is no natural incline 
the drain must be dug deeper at one end 
than the other, so as to allow the water to 
be continually flowing away. The drain 
should be dug so that it may empty its 
contents into a neighbouring ditch, or pond ; 
or if neither of these be at a convenient 
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distance, then a hole must be dug expressly 
to receive the water, which will not only 
drain the garden, but will also, in dry 
weather, afford water to refresh it. 

I now turn from the general plan to 
details. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Atkins was pleased with our wi^rk so far. 
He paced proudly up ajid down his new 
grape-house, evidently dreaming of the time 
when a purple roof of grapes would hang 
over his head. He took his Sunday friends 
out to survey the new garden ; to note the 
tidy peach-trees ; and point out the sites of 
future asparagus beds. Nor did he fail to 
lead them under the wire-work avenues 
which were to support, in springs to come, 
a grove of blooms, and in the autumn, 
rosy apples. I had arranged for him also 
succession crops of asparagus, cucumbers, 
strawberries, and sea-kale. I had not for- 



\ 
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gotten the flowers that were to enliven his 
winter ; nor the bulbs that were to be . to 
liim the bright harbingers of the summer. 
He could point to where his clematis was to 
scent the air, and where his wistaria was to 
curtain the windows of l^is drawing-room. 
I had provided for him, in the future, Cape 
gooseberries to perfect his Simday desserts. 

I had asked him to study the histories 
that might be found in a garden, that he 
might see in his own a new world, as strange 
and interesting and instructive as the coun- 
tries he might explore with vast trouble and 
with heavy expense. But here was a world 
that might be travelled over in slippers. 
* Eead Alphonse Karr's " Voyage Eound my 
Garden," my dear Atkins,' said I, * and you 
will understand what I mean. There are 
strange people who are delighted when they 
can call butterflies lepidoptera, and the 
emerald-beetle that loves to lie iq the heart 
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of the white rose, a cetonia ; but these are 
garden dandies, who examine, or learn rather 
by books, only to appear more learned than 
their neighbours. But John, the gardener, 
who calls the cetonia a rose-beetle, knows 
more than the dandies, much as he would 
stare if you drew his attention to the lepi- 
doptera fluttering about the ten-week stocks. 
I rather turn to the poets, who called our 
butterflies wing^Qd' flowers. Had I some 
maid to whom I could say, " Come into the 
garden, Maud," I should not bore her with 
learned names : I should most emphatically 
" call a nettle but a nettle ;" ajid I should 
endeavour to get what sentiment I could 
out of the loves of the insects and the hues 
of the flower-beds. I might moraUze with 
Karr (whom I love for his keen relish for 
the mysteries of his parterres) upon Nature's 
parsimonious use of blue — ^nearly all. of 
which is given to the flowers of the fields — 
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and say, with my favourite garden com- 
panion, " blue is the colour of the heavens, 
and He only gives it to the poor, whom He 
loves above all others." ' 

But Atkins and I have long days and 
evenings before us ere he may 'peep. and 
botanize ' to advantage. He has a thought- 
ful girl, in her fifteenth year, who has 
watched my movements; and in whom I 
already perceive an apt scholar. I perceive 
tender hands that will watch the flower-pots, 
and that will have a maternal care for the 
buds that shall peep in early spring. * Why,' 
I have often said to her father — ' Why do 
we cram these young heads with scraps of 
Italian, puzzle them with the use of the 
globes, torture them with lessons in deport- 
ment (as though a noble carriage and simple 
manners were not outward expressions of 
moral qualities), when there is the noble 
lesson of Nature spread, with sermons pure 
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as sunlight, at their feet ? My honour ! 
had I a daughter, she should be a botanist ! 
Her studies should be in the open air ; her 
deportment should spring from healthy ex- 
ercise. She should learn the ways of my 
ideal empress by practice with the dibble 
and the watering-can.* 

I give here the fruit of various gossips 
with Atkins. But while we moralized, we 
never lost sights of the hard business we had 
in hand. We had laid out the garden. It 
was yet a land of promise. ' Promising,' 
saith Shakspeare, ' is the very air o' the 
tune:' we had determined to be dull and 
prosaic. We would carry out our promises. 
I say ' we,' for by this time Atkins was an 
enthusiastic gardener. I had inoculated 
him. Here, then, is how we proceeded 
with our cucumbers : — 

The cucumber-house joined the vine-range. 
I informed friend Atkins that it was my in- 
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tention to grow our cucumbers as cucumbers 
are grown at Chats worth ; viz., trained like 
vines : the fruit hanging from the roof or 
rafters like so many long green icicles. Atkins 
was delighted at the prospect of having his 
cucumbers grown in a similar manner to those 
at the ' great garden.' I began operations 
by planting four strong plants— the Black 
Spine ; maintaining a bottom heat of from 
75° to 80°, and a top heat Averaging 75°, 
the range being 70° and 80° ; never neglect- 
ing to keep the atmosphere of the house 
moist ; and also providing a thin shade to 
protect the plants from* the direct rays of 
the sun when they were too powerful; not 
forgetting also to admit air when it could 
be given without danger of lowering the 
temperature niuch^ under the limit I have 
mentioned above. The soil I employed to 
grow my cucumbers in was rich and Hght, 
being turfy loam, peat, and leaf mould. The 
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plants grew apace, and the first week in 
January I placed, as I had promised, a fine 
cucumber on the dinner-table before the 
astonished eyes of Atkins and his wife. 

The plants continued to bear abundantly 
tin June ; indeed, until those in the common 
frame were ready to cut. It is a pretty 
sight to see a cucumber-house in full bear- 
ing when cultivated in the vine fashion. 
The long fruits, hanging from every foot of 
rafter, and the large bright amber flowers, 
peering from beneath the broad, rough, green 
leaves, present a peculiarly bright picture in 
the depth of winter when all is bare without. 
I would here remark, that before sowing 
cucumber-seed it should be allowed to remain 
in water a few hours, when those seeds that 
are good wUl fall to the bottom, the bad re- 
maining at the top of the water. The pro- 
cess of stopping should be performed when 
the plant has made two joints. A second 
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stopping should be done when the shoots 
which push in consequence of the first stop- 
ping have got so fax that the growing part 
can be taken off above the third joint. 
Cucumbers, let me repeat, require a constant 
supply of water, not a large quantity at one 
time and a less quantity at another, but a 
regular quantity. The roots must have an 
increase of moisture as the foliage expands. 

It is very requisite that care be taken 
that the water should bear the same, or as 
near as possible the same, temperature as 
the soil in which the plants are growing. 
It is very simple to bring the water to the 
required warmth by mixing boiling water 
with cold, a thermometer being thrust into 
the can so as to ascertain if it be at the 
proper heat. Water used for syringing 
should correspond as near as possible with 
the heat of the air of the house or frame,* 
but should never be above that temperature. 
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For dull, moist weather it is better not to 
apply much, or indeed any, water to the 
foliage ; moreover, the soil in the immediate 
vicinity of the stem should be kept dry. 
In winter and early spring, watering should 
not commence before 10 a.m., and in sum- 
mer at 4 P.M. 

The chief object in giving air is to pre- 
vent the temperature from getting too high. 
Air should be admitted with the greatest 
caution in the early part of the season, 
when the difference between the air in the 
hou^e or frame and the external air is very 
great ; for the plants being yomig, and grow- 
ing in a warm, moist atmosphere, they 
are soon thrown back or destroyed altogether 
by a sudden rush of cold air. Coverings 
are necessary until the nights become warm. 
Thick mats should be used during severe 
weather ; hay or oat-straw also forms a good 
protection. These remarks refer to cucum- 
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bers grown in frames. The cucumber bears 
both male and female flowers upon the same 
plant. The female flowers have all the 
organs of fructification, with the exception 
of the stamens. The male flower has 
stamens and petals only. It is not neces- 
sary to fertilize the female flowers, except 
when fruit is required for seed. How we 
kept up the necessary warmth throughout 
the winter to grow cucumbers ; how many 
we produced ; and the money we realized by 
them, are important points of our garden 
economy which we shall treat of pre- 
sently. It was pleasant, however, I remem- 
ber, to watch how my friend became by 
degrees absorbed in the progress of his forced 
produce. His eyes would glisten, as, syringe 
in hand, he discovered new fruit upon his 
cucumber-vines ; and as fresh yellow blossoms * 
caught his eye, that beamed with gratitude. 
But we did not confine our attentions to 
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cucumbers and grapes. We had room to 
spare in the houses ; and I remembered the 
prices which strawberries fetched in Covent 
Garden market in early spring. I resolved 
that Atkins should carry some into the 
Grand Avenue. ^ 

There are a great many varieties of the 
strawberry. There are the American Scarlet, 
Cuthill's Black Prince, Grove End Scarlet, 
Old Scarlet Eoseberry, Downton, Elton, 
Keen's Seedling, Myatt's British Queen, 
Myatt's Eleanor, Myatt's Mammoth, Old 
Pine, Bound White Carolina, Swainstone 
Seedling, Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury, 
Large Flat Hautbois, Prolific Hautbois, 
Green Strawberry, Red Alpine, White Al- 
pine, etc. Tlie strawberry can be propa- 
gated either by runners, dividing the plant, 
or by seed. Should seed be taken, it is best 
to select the finest fruit in July for the 
purpose. Having crushed or bruised it 
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upon brown paper, it should be dried by- 
exposure to the sun and air ; or the seed may 
be parted from the pulp by bruising the 
fruit in water^the good seeds sinking, 
the bad ones will float, and should of 
course be rejected. Should the seed, how- 
ever, not be required for immediate use, it 
is important that it be well dried before 
being put away ; but if it be sown at once, 
it will only require to be siirface dried, and 
put into the earth in an open piece of 
groimd, but well sheltered. Or it may be 
sown in pots. If the former plan be 
adopted, the soil should be rich mould, very 
fine, mixed with peat, good old dung,' or 
leaf-mould. Where the ground is dry, it 
should be well watered, and when in good 
working order, the surface having been 
made quite smooth and even, a straight, 
round rod, about the thickness of a rake- 
handle, should be placed across the border 
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at every eight inches : the rod should then 
be slightly pressed, and in the impression 
the seeds should be thinly scattered ; then, 
placing the rod upon them, they must be 

# 

gently pressed down. After this^ the seed 
should be very slightly covered. The best 
way to effect this is by sifting over them a 
little good, old, decomposed cow-dung. From 
time to time the bed should be watered 
from a pot with a very fine rose, so as not to 
wash any of the soil off the seed. The young 
plants will appear in about a month. They 
should then be transplanted to where they 
are to remain for fruiting. When they 
have made seven jor eight leaves, all runners 
should be taken from the seedling-plants as 
soon as they appear. Most varieties pro- 
duce a great number of runners ; but there 
are several sorts, especially the Bush Alpine, 
that are very slow in producing them. At 
the extremity of every runner there is a bud. 
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When this runner has grown to some dis- 
tance from the stem, the bud bursts, and in 
a very short time takes root from its base. 
A young plant is consequently established, 
which is furnished with food from the old 
plant as well as by its own roots. The 
runner, in the first instance, is fed altogether 
by the mother plant, until it is enabled to 
take root ; and if this be not readily effected, 
not only do the runner and first plant 
depend upon the mother plant, but every 
runner that may be produced in continua- 
tion ; so that, by allowing runners to remain 
upon the mother plant, it follows that the 
latter must suffer considerably. Eunners 
should not, however, be taken off when they 
first appear ; for by so doing too large a 
quantity of foUage is induced : but when 
the runner has formed the second joint it 
should then be cut off near to the plant 
from which it grows. This should be done 
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until July ; afterwards, all runners should 
be taken off as soon as they appear. 

The strawberry will grow in any good 
garden soil. The scarlet kinds, however, 
thrive best in rich, sandy loam ; but the 
pine varieties, more especially the Old Pine, 
grow well in rather strong loam when 
enriched by manure and kept constantly 
moist. Soil that becomes dry in a few days 
after rain is not suited to the strawberry ; 
for if the plants once begin to flag on 
account of the absence of water, the crop 
will in all probability be lost. The soil best 
adapted to the strawberry is one of a moist 
nature ; but it should not be too wet. Just 
before the plants come into flower, it is very 
advantageous to mulch between the rows ; 
that is, to place horse-droppings, and above 
this, straw or dry litter, between the rows. 
This practice is beneficial in two ways : 
the manuring principle of the horse-drop- 
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pings is carried to the roots of the plants 
by rain or by water artificially given, whilst 
the straw, or litter, or upper portion, being 
bleached by the sun and rain, afibrds a 
dean, dry resting-place for the fruit, and 
serves in a great measure to keep the soil 
below moist. 

Much difference of opinion rests with 
regard to renewing the plants. Some gar- 
deners say, do so every year ; others, every 
three years ; again, a third will not renew 
for ten years, and so on. The fact is, all 
depends upon the manner in which the 
plants are treated : a plantation vdll of 
course last longer where the plants are kept 
free of runners, and all old leaves removed 
after the gathering of the fruit, than where 
the above matters are unheeded. 

The above, I need hardly inform the reader, 
treats of the cultivation of the strawberry 
in the open air : but our main efforts were 
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directed to the production of early strawberries. 
These were to be obtained only by forcing. 

I established the plants in pots in the 
following manner. I filled some three- 
inch pots with rich soil, and sunk them into 
the ground up to the rim. Then, placing 
the bud of the runner in the centre of the 
pot, I pressed it closely upon the soil, keej[>- 
ing it down by means of a forked peg. The 
bud soon pushes down roots and becomes 
established in the pot, when it may be cut 
from the plant, and the pot taken up and re- 
moved to the forcing-house. By this plan 
there is no occasion for transplantation, as the 
roots when they are once established in the 
pot are never disturbed, and consequently the 
plant receives no check. 

The varieties I selected for cultivation 
were the British Queen, which produces a 
large, flat fruit ; and Keen's Seedling, which 
bears a round, red fruit. 
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It was necessary to turn both the cucum- 
ber-house and the grape-house to the best 
possible account. We had to pay for fuel ; 
and this expense I lessened considerably by 
the produce of early strawberries and early 
asparagus. 

We had rhubarb all the year round. 
This wholesome vegetable may be forced 
in any warm comer with very little trouble, 
either in frames, mushroom-houses, or in 
the neighbourhood of a vinery-flue. The 
last-named place I adopted. I placed roots, 
bearing eight or ten eyes, in the bottom of 
old tea-chests, and deposited them one above 
the other in the comer of the vinery. By 
this simple means an abundance of rhubarb 
was produced through the winter and early 
spring. 

In this way we turned our heated space to 
good account. We had grapes, cucumbers, 
strawberries, and rhubaxb all progressing 
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lustily towards ripeness in the middle of 
winter ; we had a warm and pleasant lounge 
in the winter, where I and Atkins often 
smoked a cigar ; and the result, financially, 
was not a loss, but, on the contrary, it paid 
Atkins fair profits. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

I NEVER intended in giving the reader the 
result of my treatment of Atkins's acre of 
land, to offer the reader elaborate instruc- 
tions on the art of cultivating fruit and 
vegetahles. The limits I assigned myself 
left me, indeed, no room for these details. 
The culture of each particular vegetable, 
treated afond^ would occupy a volume equal 
to the present. I give an outline only : my 
object being to prove that gentlemen who 
live in the suburbs of a large city may cul- 
tivate their gardens with profit to their 
purse and to their health. Nor, in studying 
the constitution, and the likes and dishkes 
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of plants ; in waging war against that sorry 
pilferer of the garden, the red spider; in 
tending the swelling branches of grapes ; in 
weaving obedient branches to patterns of his 
own designs, will his mind be idle. He will 
daily grow more devoutly reverential in 
approaching Nature, and in acknowledging 
the illimitable wonders of that vast scheme 
of order which God has created, and over 
which Grod presides. 

It formed part of my design when I took 
Atkins's garden in hand to teach his children 
to take a pride in it. He said that the boys 
would pick the fruit, and that the girls 
would filch the flowers. I assumed on their 
part the responsibility of asserting that 
flowers and fruit should be respected. 
* Teach them,' I said, 'to be interested iuv 
the growth of both. Let them be your 
garden companions : make them as proud of 
perfect petals and spotless peaches as you 
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are yourself. Tea/ch them how to help to 
produce the result you have reached. Asso- 
ciate them in your victory. If your youngest 
boy only holds the nails while you train the 
young shoots; and if you feed his hungry 
ears with reasons why you lop at the wood- 
bud and not at the fruit-bud, he will watch 
your peach-trees with a new interest. He 
will learn to respect the wise laws which 
govern every part of the tree. The ants 
and the red spiders will become his mortal 
enemies. He will watch the fruit form in 
the flower, and ripen under the summer sun 
with pride, and he will not filch a single 
peach. Let him under your care disturb the 
earth roimd the roots of the tree ; and tell 
him that by his labour he is driving the ants 
from the leaves. Every boy is proud to be 
useful ; and this pride is too often neglected. 
It might be a strong hold upon children, 
and be used to their great advantage. 
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When I had Atkins's garden once in order, 
all the weeding was done by his children in 
their playtime. Emily, the thoughtful girl 
to whom I have already alluded, would direct 
the little working party ; and see that no 
flowers were torn up by mistake. The 
children made a pleasant picture in summer- 
time, when the business in hand was water- 
ing the parterres. The boys would bring 
Emily the water cheerfully; only begging 
now and then to sprinkle a favourite bed 
occasionally. They were allowed in the 
spring to keep the strawberry-beds damp, 
that the nutritive properties of the mulching 
might soak to the roots. The manure water, 
which the plants required occasionally, was 
given to them by the boy. 

And here I may observe that Atkins's 
pony and pig provided manure enough for 
our use, with the help of soap-suds and the 
slop-pail, which I had emptied regularly 
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into a covered vat in a convenient spot where 
it could not be a nuisance to anybody. This 
mixture of urine and suds — adding three 
gallons of water to one of the mixture — was 
a great help to our vegetable beds, especially 
to the celery. It should be poured at the 
roots of the plants : not a drop should touch 
the leaves, for it will turn them wherever it 
comes in contact with them. I never 
allowed an ounce of the vegetable refuse of 
the garden to be wasted. The leaves that 
were not good for the rabbits were cast upon 
the manure-heap ; and regularly once a week 
the boy sifted the dust from the cinders 
from furnace and house, and added it to 
our mixing. Every addition to the dung- 
hill is so much productive power to the 
garden. 

I remember an anecdote I heard once re- 
lated at a farmers' club. A clergyman was 
congratulating a farmer on the state of his 
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crops. The farmer was still nervous : there 
had been bad years. 

' My friend/ said the clergyman, ' trust iu 
Providence/ 

' Providence ; yes, yes,' the farmer replied, 
' that's all very well ; but gie' mey th' 
doong-cart.' 

We had arranged frames for early peaise ; 
I mean for very early pease. Frames are not 
costly, and may be as well large as small. We 
had four or five frames 1 2 feet long and 6 feet 
broad, and I devoted these to the production 
of a very early crop of pease, with great 
success, by following the French method. 
I selected an early dwarf pea. I sowed the 
seeds in late autumn, covering them very 
lightly, and leaving them under the glass. 
Before Christmas I had the empty frames 
prepared for the reception of the young 
plants (which, by the way, I had sprinkled 
with fine mould on their first appearance). 
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The frames were easily prepared. Within 
the frames I made the boy dig to a depth of 
about twenty-one inches (less will do) below 
the sashes, and bank the earth he removed 
round the exterior of the frames. The 
bottom of the frames was dug, lightened, 
and made fine by the rake. The drills were 
about three inches in depth, and I made 
only three rows in each frame. No row 
should be near the front of the frame. 
Atkins stood over me, as I directed the 
movements of the boy, with keen interest. 
He was to have that splendid luxury of an 
Englishman — ^pease when they are a guinea 
a pint. 

When the plants from the seed were a 
little more than three inches high, I took 
them carefully up, without disturbing the 
roots, and planted them in the drills, a plant 
or two together, with a space of seven or 
eight inches between. I took care to have 
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the sashes covered with matting in frosty- 
weather ; and gave them air only when the 
temperature was mild. I earthed them when 
they had gained six or seven inches in growth. 
They throve ; and when they blossomed, I 
pinched them off above the third blossom, 
that the rest might advance apace. I wanted 
very early pease. I watered th^m gently, and 
when the ground was warmed a little by 
the sun. When the pods had fairly set, 
I watered them more plentifully, bidding 
Atkins's eldest boy watch me, that he might 
imitate me. Emily came almost daily, and 
was wonderfully anxious for the result. 
Mrs. Atkins's friends came also, furred to 
protect them from the cold, to the pease in 
flower, then in pods. 

About the middle of April we gathered 
pease for the table. Pease in mid- April! 
The reader will perceive that it is no difficult 
matter after all. How they were turned to 
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account, we shall see presently. But we 
have not done yet. We aspired to early 
asparagus. This was simple enough. 

There are two ways of forcing asparagus. 
One way is to take the plants up and put 
them in a hotbed prepared to receive them. 
The other plan is to place a frame over the 
asparagus bed, without disturbing the plants 
or roots, heating materials being applied to 
force them. The latter plan I think the 
best: it produces finer shoots. Accord- 
ingly I proceeded as follows : I placed 
frames over the asparagus beds first, then 
I sifted some light, rich soil of vegetable 
mould over the crowns, and filled the frame 
up with light soil from the trenches. I 
filled the trenches with hot dung to the top 
of the frames. I then put the sashes on, 
and all was done. The heat I kept up was 
between 60° and 70.° When the young 
shoots began to appear, in order to give, the 
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tips a green appearance, I drew the sashes 
up for a short time in very fine weather, 
taking care not to lower the temperature 
much, but adding fresh linings when re- 
quired, to keep up the proper heat. As one 
bearing plant became exhausted it was dis- 
carded, and another put in its place. By 
this means T kept up a succession. 

We also grew crops of sea-kale within 
our limited domain. The culture thereof is 
easy and expeditious. And as we cropped 
the beds and arranged successive crops for 
spring, and summer, and autumn ; as Mrs. 
Atkins drew largely upon our stock for 
home consumption ; I made * my friend 
understand that he could not possibly hope 
to have his rent in money if he ate it in 
kind. I warned him that in my estimate 
I should charge him with the market price 
of all he consumed. If he insisted upon 
serving early pease to his guests (and I 
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should, I hope, be the first to applaud his hos- 
pitality while he could afford it) ; if his first 
cucumbers were for his best friend ; if his 
early strawberries quenched the thirst of 
some feverish relation far off, he must know 
and bear the cost. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' Plants are the habitations of insects/ says 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, * and it is impossible 
to give the history of a city without saying 
something of its inhabitants/ With the 
inhabitants of garden plants the gardener 
must indeed make an intimate acquaint- 
ance. There are implacable enemies of his 
among them. There are the caterpillars, 
that eat up the leaves of currants and 
cabbages ; the spiders and ants, that wage 
war against the peaches ; the mice, that 
wait, running a race with worms and centi- 
pedes, to demolish the pease just deposited 
in drills ; and there are sparrows sharpening 
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their beaks for the cherries. These axe 
natural enemies, who receive no quarter. 
But in the petals of flowers — upon every 
leaf — there are myriads of little creatures 
that may be studied, and that are worth 
studying. For there are wonders in every 
dewdrop, and upon every film of thistle- 
down. To direct the inquiries of the young 
to this inner life of the garden is to 
strengthen their minds for loftier inquiries 
in the future. Our mind has a better grasp 
of the grandeur of the universe when it 
has become familiar with the vital atoms that 
have a blade of grass for their broad world. 

' It is credible,' to quote St. Pierre again, 
* then, from analogy, that ttiere are animals 
feeding on the leaves of plants like the 
cattle in our meadoT^s and on our moun- 
tains, which repose under the shadow of a 
down imperceptible to the naked eye, and 
which, from goblets formed like so many 
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suns, quaff nectar of the colour of gold and 
silver. Each part of the flower must present 
to them a spectacle of which we can form no 
idea. The yellow antherce of flowers, sus- 
pended by fillets of white, exhibit to their 
eyes double rafters of gold in equilibrio, or 
pillars fairer than ivory ; the corolla, an arch 
of unbounded magnitude, embellished with 
the ruby and the topaz ; rivers of nectar and 
honey ; the other parts of the floweret, cups, 
urns, pavilions, and domes which the human 
architect and goldsmith have not yet learned 
to imitate.' 

It is happily the tendency of the times to 
direct the stujdies of youth to these beauties 
and wonders. The father of a family who 
would take an interest in these little worlds 
which abound in his garden, and would open 
them up to his children, would do them a 
real service. How many of the errors and 
extravagances of youth might not be 
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checked by the early infiision of a strong 
taste for scientific gardening and botanical 
researches ! 

Not only may a garden give a good 
profit to intelligent cultivators ; it may 
be a beautiful and a pleasant open-air 
schoolroom. 

I now turn to the forcing of the vine. I 
need not enter at any great length into the 
details of our management. In the first 
year we had only one grape-house ten feet 
in length to cultivate ; but years afterwards 
Atkins's vines extended throughout his fifty 
feet of grapery ; and the result of his care was 
abundant and highly profitable crops. Fifty 
pounds and more of fine Hamburgh grapes 
may be grown to every ten feet of grape- 
house : and Atkins has produced two hun- 
dred pounds of grapes within his range. 
Eipe, perfect fruit in the middle of April, 
(the forcing beginning in November), after 
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the vines had been carefully treated as de- 
scribed in my first chapter, has its price in 
the market, especially in Covent Grarden 
market; whither he was prudent enough 
to despatch his early strawberries, pease, 
and cucumbers. Nor is forcing the vine, 
and the cucumber, and the strawberry so 
expensive a process as the iminitiated are 
apt to imagine. Manure in the neighbour- 
hood of London may be had in any quantity 
at half a crown per ton, whereas in East 
Kent it costs six shillings. The neighbour- 
hood of large towns is an advantageous 
position thus for the purchase of one of the 
first necessities of all agricultural operations. 
We began to force the vine in the be- 
ginning of November, by shutting the 
house up, and keeping the temperature not 
over 50° by night and 60° by day. Towards 
the end of the month these temperatures 
were raised 5°. A mixture of dung and 
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hair spread over the floor of the range 
effected this for us. We kept up a moist 
atmosphere by syringmg the vines and 
sprinkhng the ground. In the following 
month we increased the day temperature by 
2° per week, and the night temperature by 1°. 
The stems of the plants, being outside, were 
protected as we have described in Chapter I. ; 
while the inside part was screened from the 
heat of the flues, and syringed with water 
raised to the temperature of the house. 
When the buds began to break, we gave the 
vine air at the hottest part of the day — ^but 
carefully. The bursting of the buds was an 
event in the Atkinses' household. Outside 
we had heated the border with dimg. It 
would be useless here (since this is not a 
systematic guide to the garden) to follow 
our proceedings week by week* Our busi- 
ness is with the result. Of course we 
increased the temperature as the leaves burst ; 
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and when the flowers showed we increased the 
temperature of the house. Of course we 
thinned the shoots, and tied regularly those 
we retained, beginning with the upper part 
of the range, taking care that we did not de- 
prive the vines of too much foliage at a time. 

When the welcome berries came and 
gladdened the sight of the children (who 
were brought out especially to see them), 
we thinned them daintily. With the 
increasing heat we were carefiil still to keep 
the requisite moisture. As the berries grew 
we thinned, taking off the points of the 
bunches, and tied up the shoulders. We 
syringed frequently, letting the water fall 
upon the grapes, so that their bloom might 
not be injured. We had ripe grapes in 
April! Manure water, upon the border 
outside, applied before the berries have 
begun to colour, is recommended. 

Let me now explain how Atkins continued 
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to have his fire attended to at night. The 
night policeman had the key of the garden, 
that he might walk round it three or four 
times in the course of his rounds. The 
master who has valuable crops in his 
ground becomes vigilant. 

Atkins was not inclined to grow early- 
pease or strawberries for any gipsies or 
marauders who might pass this way. He 
had therefore taken this precaution. He 
now turned it to good account. PoHceman 
2 was asked to throw coke on the fires every 
time he made his round, and to watch the 
thermometer, upon which he could turn his 
bull's-eye — the thermometer being arranged 
within the house — the face towards the glass. 

The poKceman did his duty well. It 
never interfered with his duties to the 
public : on bitter nights he was able to thaw 
his benumbed fingers; and our treasures 
were safe. This expedient cannot always 
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be adopted. But in almost every neighbour- 
hood men may be found who, for two shillings 
a night, will do the duties of stokers. He 
need not assume his duties till the family 
retire to bed, and the boy is up at five 
o'clock in the morning. 

In the spring the peach-trees demanded 
all our care. There is, however, always 
something to do in a garden. When 
asparagus has thrown up its feathering 
branches, and decked itself with its red 
berries, the asparagus beetle appears ; and 
he will do great damage if he be not removed, 
together with the larvae. Insects of prey 
encompass the gardener round about ; and 
he must be ever on the watch for them. 
In February the peach-trees have to be 
syringed with sulphur and water, as well 
as the walls to which they are nailed. Then 
the stems must be cleaned. Climbers are 
getting up the trellis-work, and must be 
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be attended to, to send the sap where it is 
required; and shoots retained must be 
trained. The syringing must be kept up, if 
the nights are cold, in the afternoon ; if mUd, 
early in the morning; curled leaves must 
be removed; insects annihilated. Suckers 
must be removed, and the border must be 
kept moist. In June and July the succes- 
sive shoots must be looked after : the syringe 
must be applied in the afternoon ; powdered 
tobacco must destroy the green fly, and 
sulphur counteract the mildew. It is best 
to have mulched the borders : this mulcliing 
keeps the borders wet, and gives nourishment 
to the roots. Bean-stalks, introduced among 
the branches, will trap the earwigs. 

Then comes the fruit, rich and luscious, 
at the end of August; and in September 
there are the wasps, earwigs, ants, and flies 
to attack the fruit, and they eat, like 
gourmets, the best. The wasps are lured 
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into bottles filled with a sweet Kquid. Hoe 
and rake must frighten away ants from the 
base of the trees. This disturbance may- 
be made with advantage daily. Leaves 
should be turned from the ripening fruit 
that the warm sun may reach it. If some 
of the fruit be very late, it should be pro- 
tected from the cold at night. But there 
are many ways of keeping the fruit from 
insects and cold, and every gardener chooses 
his own afber considerable experience. 

We of course took care of cherries, apples, 
and pears. Our apple avenue became a 
favourite walk. It will be seen that there 
was no little trouble involved in the per- 
formance of the bargain I had undertaken 
with my friend. But, in vulgar phrase, 
the trouble was a pleasure. 

We found much to alter and amend as 
time wore on ; and, I think, some little good 
was done. 
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I had yet my figures to put down, to deal 
with stubhom, uncompromising £ s. d. 
But I knew that I was on the right side : 
not in the first year, perhaps, but when 
Atkins himself had become experienced, 
and time had thrown his vines on the 
breadth of his ranges. 

We have still, however, a department of 
the garden to touch upon : one for the 
management of which Mrs. Atkins thanked 
me, I remember, one day when I least 
expected it. I sit and read my morning 
paper, my feet in a pair of roomy slippers 
worked by her, my head topped with a 
smoking-cap, embroidered by the fair 
fingers of her daughter Emily, who by this 
time has, I suspect, a pretty garden of her 
own. 
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CHAPTEE VT. 

I LIKE to have a story attached to every 
plant I grow : that is, I like the curious, 
the eccentric in nature. I am fond of plants 
that feed on air, or, like the butcher's broom 
(a good ornamental garden plant), that bears 
flowers from the surface of the leaf. I told 
Atkins that he must grow his own mistletoe. 
The children vowed that the proposition was 
a deUghtful one. It was easily effected. I 
slit the bark of a willow, and put a mistletoe 
seed in the aperture, taking care to bind 
something over it to protect the seed from 
the rapacity of the sparrows. There is a 
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double pleasure, the Atkinses tell me, in, 
kissing under home-grown berries- 

The flowering part of the garden, as I 
laid it out, with smaU, but rich and various 
shrubs, was the delight of Mrs. Atkins and 
her fair visitors. It was — ^and this was a 
rich reward to me — the fevourite resort 
of studious Emily, who watched for the 
spring-carpet and black-chestnut moths upon 
the honeysuckle, and for the wood-leopard 
upon the apple and pear trees. A prettier 
botanist and entomologist never floated down 
a garden walk. 

The plan I had adopted with the espalier 
apple-trees and the standard currant-bushes 
answered admirably. We had a pleasant 
wall of flower and fruit to look upon from 
the side walks, all well ordered, and kept 
free from insects. And here let me remark 
upon the skill which Atkins's hired boy (who 
slept over the stable) attained. He knew 

H 
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nothing when I first engaged him; bnt I 
was at some trouble to turn him out a clever 
and accompKshed gardener. I suggested to 
Atkins that he should give the lad an inte- 
rest in the garden now and then, by pro- 
mising that if the early pease (for instance) 
yielded a given quantity, he would give him 
some small per centage of the returns from 
them. The same with the produce of the 
vines. The lad's interest then, as well as 
his pride, were engaged, and I don't think 
he ever tasted a stolen grape. 

And now a few words about our flowers. 

The borders round the garden, between 
the espalier fruit trees and the walks, I filled 
with ornamental plants. Twelve feet apart 
down the centre of each border I planted 
sweet-peas, about ten seeds to the group. 
They make a good show. These were sown 
the last week in March. Between the peas 
I put the brown-eyed golden-yellow coreopsis 
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tinctoria, and the gay crimson and purple 
coloured lupinus hybridus insignis. The 
seed of these was sown the first week in 
April. About two feet in front of these 
came the bright blue nemophila insignis, 
alternately in a line with the distinctly white 
and purple blotched nemophila maculata. 
The seed was sown the second week in 
April. I then scattered here and there 
throughout the borders, patches of the 
sweetly fragrant mignonette, the golden 
erysimum peroffskianum, the purple-spiked 
coUinsia bicolor, together with the intensely 
blue convolvulus minor. The seed of these 
was sown the first week in April — zinnias, 
ten-week stocks, asters, acrolinium roseum, 
phlox Drummondii. French marigolds, and 
schizopetalon Walkerii also gave variety to 
the borders. Then hollyhocks, dahlias, fox- 
gloves, Canterbury beUs, sweet-williams, 
verbenas, heliotrope, mimulus, calceolarias. 
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Tom Thumb and Little David geraniums 
continued to keep the parterres gaj until 
the frost came. 

In October, towards the end of the month, 
I set a number of the following hardy 
flowering bulbs to brighten the garden in 
early spring with their yellow, white, and 
purple flowers. Clumps of snowdrops and 
crocuses, yellow and purple, scattered here 
and there, especially on a lawn, together 
with narcissus and primroses, give to a 
garden anything but a desolate appearance : 
so I took care that there should be plenty 
under Mrs. Atkins's drawing-room windows. 

The summer was always welcomed with a 
vast variety of flowers. I showed Atkins 
how to get rid of the early pease from his 
frames in time to propagate flowers in 
abundance. We reared auriculas, petunias, 
cinerarias, dahlias, and geraniums, and nursed 
them till we could scatter them over the 
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parterres with safety. Baskets filled with 
varieties of the mesembryanthemiim hung 
from the trees here and there, and the ice- 
plant (a mesembryanthemum) hung prettily 
under the covered way. 

A word about gravel walks. 

Various materials are used for forming 
the bottom of walks, as brickbats, lime, 
clinks, flints, stones, rubbish, and many 
other things ; but the most substantial 
stuff is broken granite. Nine inches of 
this, with one inch of fine gravel at the 
top, form a perfect gravel walk. Again, six 
or eight inches of cinders, and three inches 
of gravel afc the top, make a good substantial 
path. The path should, of course, slope 
from the centre to the sides. I found that 
Atkins had room in his cellar for a mush- 
room bed, and I arranged one there for him 
in the following manner — to a broad shelf I 
nailed boards one foot deep, then T piled 
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horse-dung in a slanting direction from the 
edge of the boards to the wall. When the 
dung became slightly heated I planted all 
over the bank lumps of spawn about the size 
of a^ small apple, covered the whole over 
with an inch of loam, and patting it gently 
down, tiie mushroom bed was finished. Care 
should be taken in forming these beds that 
no old sawdust or decaying wood gets mixed 
with the materials; for it would not only 
destroy the mushroom, but cause a noxious 
fungus to spring in its place. Spawn can 
be obtained fi-om auy nurseryman's at very 
little cost. 

Atkins made many alterations in my 
plan. He liked variety : he was fond of 
experimentB. As any reader who may be 
tempted by Atkins's success to follow in his 
footsteps, will deviate here and there accord- 
ing to his taste, and according also to his 
means, or the ground at his disposal. Atkins 
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had an acre of land. His garden, therefore, 
was much more than double the size of 
ordinary suburban gardens. Well, what he 
did with his acre may be done, in propor- 
tion, with half an acre, or a quarter of an 
acre. If he made some sixty pounds per 
annum clear profit, why should not the 
owner of half an acre make some twenty or 
thirty pounds ? He may have a smaQer 
greenhouse and smaller frames; but these 
will be profitable, and afford amusement of a 
high order to the cultivator. 

I have spoken here and there of the 
vermin of the garden ; but I will now give 
a few of the methods we adopted to anni- 
hilate them. 

To destroy mice, snails and slags, green 
flies, red spiders, ants, and garden worms, 

i 

the following tactics may be adopted: — 

We will take garden worms first. They 
are very often troublesome on lawns and 
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gravel walks. Mix some lime and water, 
not very strong, and water the grass with 
the mixture. This will soon bring the 
worms to the top, when it is a very easy 
matter to destroy them. Ants are danger- 
ous enemies if once they get among plants. 
They will sometimes collect in such great 
numbers, and so work among the roots, that 
the entire ball will be converted into a kind 
of sponge. The best remedy in such a case 
is to stand the plant in water until the 
ants are drowned; the plant must then be 
well drained, and placed in a new pot with 
fresh soil. Ants in the garden may easily 
be despatched by pouring boiling water into 
the nest. Fumigating with tobacco is the 
most effectual way of destroying the green 
fly if in the greenhouse : the house should be 
quite filled with smoke, and closely shut up ; 
the next morning all the plants should be 
weU syringed with clean water, but it should 
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not be quite cold. Plants affected with 
green fly in the open air should be syringed 
with tobacco-water, and afterwards with 

water alone. Black sulphur is fatal to the 

# 

red spider : it should be sprinkled upon both 
sides of the leaf. Steaming the house now 
and then, and sjrringing the plants fre- 
quently, will be sure to keep the red spider 
away. Where earwigs annoy, place bean- 
stalks, about a foot long, in the neighbour- 
hood they frequent, ev^ery evening, and in 
the morning blow the earwigs through the 
stalks into a pail of hot water. Bean-stalks 
will be found to answer much better than 
flower-pots on the top of sticks. To catch 
snails and slugs, scatter cabbage or rhubarb 
leaves about at night. In the morning the 
under sides of the leaves will be found 
loaded. Mice are very active in scratching 
up and eating pease and beans. The best 
way to get rid of them is by making a 
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sandwich of bread and butter and arsenic, 
and placing it at their disposal. 

The reader is now, 1 think, in possession 
of the main points of the work I did in my 
friend's garden. 

The result is given in the following 
chapter. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

I RETURNED to the garden some ye«irs after I 
had laid it out. I have hinted at, rather 
than explained, the arrangements of ^-TThe 
Garden that Paid the Eent.' The garden- 
ing operations of one year are unlike those 
of the next. The seasons are the gardener's 
autocrats. He must adapt his plans to their 
variable natures. Only the very experienced 
gardener knows how to humour them, or 
almost to defy them. 

My friend ha« his bad yeaxs ; his sad 
accidents ; his failures through ignorance. 
He worked for his knowledge; and when 
he knew a little he was eager to know more. 
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A new delight, and a new activity were 
given to his home. Birthday presents were 
books on botany and gardening. Lindley's 
' Vegetable Kingdom ' was conspicuous upon 
the shelves of the paterfamilias : the ' Nature 
Printing ' of Henry Bradbury was upon the 
drawing-room table; an,d Emily's bedroom 
had its shelves, where books on flowers 
abounded. Cobbett was a household name ; 
Loudon was well-thumbed ; and Paxton was 
consulted on all occasions. A glimpse of 
sunshine brought the family into the garden ; 
Emily, with her coquettish garden-gloves, 
was always the pioneer. Her face flushed 
with exercise, her eyes beaming cheerftdly, 
and all shaded by a broad, plain straw hat ; 
she was a picture for a Q^ainsborough or a 
Sir Joshua. I dare venture to say, that, 
with the dibble in her little hand, with 
pinks to plant in the other, her husband 
was first attracted to her. And many 
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pleasant hours passed in the open air, 
watching Atkins and the children busy over 
the beds, does Mrs. Atkins owe to your 
humble servant. But I pride myself chiefly 
upon having made all this enjoyment 
financially advantageous. So I maintaia, 
all people may enjoy their gardens, while 
they derive profits from them, if they wiU 
only kam the science of economic garden- 
ing ; and if they wiU grow something better 
than cabbages, cauliflowers, and a few 
tureens of pease. You could not possibly 
make a yard planted with lettuces a profit- 
able concern ; but if there is air and light, 
there is no reason why valuable vegetables 
should not be forced; indeed, there is no 
reason why, as a sagacious contributor 
to a popular journal has remarked — ^why 
there should not be 'orchards in Cheap- 
side/ 

People who have even a quarter of an 
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acre of garden in London, Manchester, or 
Liverpool, employ a gardener, and give 
themselves entirely into his hands. They 
have made up their minds to pay some 
twelve or fifteen pounds a year ; and if they 
can get a few flowers and a few herbs now 
and then from the ground they are content. 
Now my object in offering the public these 
few pages was to prove to them that gardens 
are not necessarily expensive luxuries ; and 
that they may even be made to yield a fair 
profit. But, then, the master of the house, 
the family indeed, must be interested in the 
produce of the soil, and must acquire a 
thorough knowledge of gardening. They 
must leam how to turn everything to 
account. They must know, and bear in 
mind, that old cucumber mould will serve 
excellently for a crop of celery. They must 
save every morsel of vegetable matter, and 
still pile up the manure heap. Nature 
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works in a circle. Dead peach-blossoms 
become peach-blossoms again. 

But the result of Atkins's trouble? the 
reader asks impatiently if he has borne with 
me up to this page of my book. ' How, and 
when, did his garden pay his rent, which must 
have been not less than sixty pounds a year ?' 

Gardening is so suggestive a subject to 
me— every inch of my ground is so pregnant 
with wondrous interest, and I am so anxious 
to make others experience the enjoyment 
with which the tender nursing of kind 
Nature is attended — that I am apt to gossip 
even when ruled paper is before me, with a 
debtor and creditor side clearly traced upon 
it. But in this instance I am glad to turn 
to figures. When I know that my bargain 
has been honourably carried out, I ought 
to rush into the arms of Cocker. But I 
must explain my array of figures. 

I set them down one summer's afternoon. 
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sitting upon the grass with Atkins, who was 
smoking his cutty pipe, and, with the air of 
a monarch, was surveying the prosperity of 
his vegetable kingdom. 

' And the result is as I told you it would 
be ?' I asked. 

* Couldn't be better,' was my friend's 
cheering reply. 

' I had to buy my experience, you under- 
stand. A regular cockney, I didn't become 
a decent gardener in an hour. Even with all 
kinds of manuals to my hand, I made mis- 
takes; and grievous ones too. But I saw 
I was on the right road, and besides, the 
way was so pleasant: I began to get up 
very early, that I might have my hour and 
a half at least in the garden before I went 
to business. I became impatient to get 
home in the evening, and have my garden 
hat and coat on. I felt that I had a real 
Mend in my tree and vine/ 
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*Just so/ said I, interrupting my con- 
vert. ' But I want to bring you to the 
point. You have paid your rent with the 
produce of your garden ? Isn't this the 
case ?' 

'Every shilling of it: but, understand, 
after I had bought my experience, I repeat. 
And I never made a better investment in 
my life than when I bought this experience. 
I had been gardening four or five years 
before I cleared my sixty pounds ; but since 
that time I have more than paid my rent in 
one or two good years. I have had some- 
thing over for taxes ! The result is, that I 
have paid very httle indeed for labour. My 
children have helped me ; and I have largely 
helped myself. I have learned to save seed ; 
to utilize every pennyworth of manure ; to 
crop my ground to the best advantage ; to 
cheat the vermin of their prey ; to carry my 
produce to market advantageously.' 
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' Well/ said I, ' suppose we take an average 
result ?' 

'That would be fair enough, and it is 
easily done; for, as you may imagine, I 
keep an account of my expenses and receipts* 
I carry all that is consumed in the house to 
the credit side — ^understand ?' 

' Only fair,' I answered. 

' If Mrs. Atkins wants grapes when grapes 
are seven or eight shillings the pound, I 
charge their value ; that is, the price I could 
get for them in the market. The same with 
cucumbers, asparagus, and other things/ 

' Yes, and you are right,' I replied. ' It 
is in forgetting this that people are so 
thoughtless. The question is, can you aflTord 
to pay jfive shillings the pound for grapes ? 
If you had no garden, would you go into 
the market, and buy pease at ifive or six 
shillings the pint? Say that these are 
luxuries beyond the reach of your purse. 
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Why, because you have produced them 
with no little trouble and expense upon your 
own ground, should you eat them? You 
are still consuming so much positive money. 
I have heard people who had consumed some 
forty or fifty pounds of hot- house grapes 
in a careless way, declare afterwards that 
vines were expensive things. To them they 
were, of course ; but then, they had been in- 
dulging in a luxury that, had they been 
compelled to buy it, would never have been 
thought of. I am glad that you have been 
sagacious enough to see this.' 

' I not only saw it, but I acted upon it 
rigorously ; although it took some time, and 
some few sharp remarks to make my wife 
understand that she could not have the 
grapes almost daily for her table. I incurred 
a charge of stinginess in the beginning ; but 
Emily, I think, brought her mother to ap- 
plaud my determination.' 
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* Well/ I said, getting a little impatient, 
'we understand all that would help us to 
comprehend your accounts thoroughly : now 
for them.' 

' Here they are/ 

I have copied down Atkins's figures in the 
following statement : 



Value of Produce. 

£ 8. d. 

Grapes, 90 lbs. at 21s. per lb 94 10 

April Strawberries, at Is. per ounce . . 7 4 

Eatly Cucumbers, 5s. a brace .... 10 

April Pease, at 8s. per quart 8 

Peaches, at twopence each 15 

Apples 300 

Asparagus, at 21s. per bundle 5 5 

Vegetables consumed in the house, at 4s. 

per week 10 16 

Bees 500 

Seventy rabbits, bought at sixpence each, 

value when killed Is, Qd, .... 3 10 

Pig • . . . . 5 

£153 10 
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Cost of Produce. 

£ 8, d. 
Wages of lad (half to garden, other half 

charged to pony and pig) . . . . 7 16 

Manure, 3s. 6d, per ton, 20 tons ... 3 10 
Tools, wear and tear of ditto, sticks for 

pease, &o 10 

Coke 900 

Man to attend fires, at 12s. a week, for 25 

weeks 15 

£45 6 



The result is more than we calculated : 
but we now deduct the 10/. l&s. charged to 
the house ; the 3/. for apples ; 5/. from early 
cucumbers ; dl. from early strawberries, 15?. 
from grapes ; and we withdraw the rabbits, 
viz., 3L 10s.; for these things were con- 
sumed by the Atkins family, and although 
they were charged by my friend, the money 
did not fall actually into his pocket. We 
have then the following positive financial 
result : — 
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£ 5. d. 

Expenses .45 6 
Eeceipts . 153 10 

« 

Total Profit 108 4 

Deduct . 40 6 (Changed to 

I the house. 

67 18 



I think I have now proved to Atkins's 
satisfaction that his garden, instead of 
being nothing but a trouble and a loss, 
may be made one of his greatest pleasures, 
and a profit. Having done thus much, I 
will walk into his stable-yard, and give him 
2t few hints as to his pony and pig. We 
all know that pure air is conducive to the 
health of everything that breathes; there- 
fore, one of the first considerations in the 
stable should be due care to its ventilation. 
The horse is by natwre a strong and hardy 
animal, but when brought within the four 
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walls of a stable he is attacked by innume- 
rable diseases. What else is to be expected ? 
for, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
what are stables ? low, close buildings, where 
as many horses as can possible stand are put 
in : there is hardly any ventilation, scarcely 
any light. What should we look for did we 
bring a child who had been bom and brought 
up for the first four or five years of his life 
in the country, allowed to roam at will on 
his native hills regardless of weather — what 
should we expect did we bring this child up 
to town, place him in a London cottage^ and 
give him London milk to drink, and London 
bread to eat? Most assuredly he would 
change, would lose all the healthy glow on 
his cheeks ; instead of being a little Hercules, 
he would become thin and sickly. Yet every 
day we do this with our horses, and wonder 
at the result. For a year or more the colt 
roams the pasture at leisure, his only cover- 
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ing from the severity of the weather a shed 
in the field or farm-yard ; his food the 
grass he finds in the pasture at his feet, or 
anything which is not considered good 
enough for the working horses is placed 
before him in the farm-yard. From this he 
is taken to market and sold* An artificial 
life now begins : instead of the open field and 
pure air, a hot, close stable ; instead of the 
common and often scanty food they have 
been accustomed to, they are at once put 
upon a rich and over-plentiful diet of oats, 
beans, and hay, instead of being brought 
gradvxilly to this change. 

The groom, in his anxiety to see his 
horses look fat and sleek, forgets they may 
have too much food and too little work. I 
remember a favourite pair of ponies belong- 
ing to an uncle of mine ; they always looked 
well : one of them was particularly fat, and 
of course lazy. The groom was much at* 
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tached to them : one morning he entered 
the house in tears, and asked in most doleful 
tones to see his master. He was detained a 
few minutes, and was obliged to tell his grief 
to the first sympathizer : Jacob (the fat pony) 
was dead. The groom had left him all right 
for the night, as he thought ; but, alas ! the 
pony was greedy, he overate himself, and 
death followed. I need hardly say the 
groom had had unlimited control over the 
corn- bin and haystack : "he erred in igno- 
rance, and not in malice ;" it was a cruel 
kindness. How much better would it be 
were such large powers not left to servants ! 
It is not much trouble for the master to por- 
tion out each day the quantity of food for 
each horse, they cannot then be overfed, and 
it takes a great temptation from the servants. 
All hay and straw should be cut into chafi*, 
and the oats crushed^ before they are given to 
the horses \ and unless the master sees to this 
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himself, the servants will often neglect it, 'to 
save their time and labour. Two bushels of 
oats per week, with plenty of chaff and man- 
gold- wurzel, about 30 lbs. per day (the latter 
washed and placed in the manger whole), is 
sufficient food to keep a horse in good work- 
ing order. Many will wonder at my placing 
mangold-wurzel in the list, as it is a root 
little known except in the farm-yard for fat- 
ting cattle and sheep ; but it may be used in 
the stable to great advantage and profit, as it 
is much less expensive, and quite as nutritious 
as hay. The horse should never be allowed 
to he down upon dirty or wet straw : he 
should be fed and bedded at regular hours ; 
all the litter cleared from the stable first 
thing every morning, and his stall left clean 
and dry during the day. A horse returning 
much heated from a journey should never be 
allowed to drink cold water : he will natu- 
rally be very thirsty, and it would be ' need- 
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less cruelty to refuse him drink altogether ; 
the chill can easily be taken off the water by 
putting a little warm with it. Water given 
quite cold to a horse when he is overheated 
is likely to produce gripes and many other 
distressing symptoms. When the horse has 
been a long journey, his feet should be well 
washed in strong salt and water. Many 
persons, no doubt, will think these few and 
simple directions unnecessary: they hire 
their groom ; they pay him good wages ; 
every convenience for doing his work in the 
most proper and expeditious manner is found 
him : he always begins well, but if he finds 
that his master trusts all to him, and seldom 
or never visits the stable to give him a word 
or two of encouragement or administer a re- 
proof, how often he becomes indolent and 
careless ! The horse and carriage look clean 
and bright when they are brought to the 
door ; the groom is civil and cbUging : this is 
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enougli ; but the horse's home is not looked 
to by his master : he provides everything 
necessary, and thinks he has done his duty ; 
he thinks the corn-chandler's bill is large, 
but then the horse is fat, and one must pay 
for luxuries. How little trouble would it 
be for him to visit the stable-yard at least 
once a day ! — surely he who is rich enough to 
keep a horse has ten or twenty minutes a 
day to spare to see that he is properly done 
by. The groom will work all the better 
when, he knows his master will see and 
approve what he has done* Many men, from 
their natural love for the animals under 
their care, will always do their duty by 
them ; but we cannot expect this from, them 
all, especially when they are young and inex- 
perienced, as was the case with the lad I 
hired for Atkins. For my own part, I prefer 
a willing lad to a middle-aged man ; they are 
more tractable, and easier to be made to do 
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their work in the manner you wish to have 
it done. There is one very important point 
yet to be considered, and that is, the groom's 
temper while with his horses. How great 
is the diflference in the tempers of children 
brought up by a cheerful, good-tempered 
nurse or a sullen ill-tempered woman ! It is 
the same with the horse, and, indeed, all 
animals : treat them kindly and consider- 
ately and they will obey you at a word : a 
neigh of delight will greet you as you enter 
the stable ; reverse your treatment, and the 
animal will crouch and shrink from you. 
How many times have we seen carters in 
the streets, when their horses have had a. 
heavy load to pull up hill, instead of en- 
couraging them by kindness, and helping 
them by pushing at the cart behind, they 
are urged on by kicks and blows and hard 
words. 

Now we turn to the pig, who is only just 
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begiiming to find his right position in 
society. A short time ago it was thought 
he could live anywhere, and fatten on any- 
thing. The old fallacy of considering the pig 
a dirty animal by nature has almost ex- 
ploded ; but yet he is only a shade or two 
better off. How often do we see him in a 
square enclosure, eating and sleeping in the 
same place, his sty only cleaned out once or 
twice in the year, and standing belly deep 
in filth ! You will often hear it remarked, 
that pigs are fond of wallowing in mud ; but 
this simply arises from irritation of the skin, 
brought on by living continually in dirt ; 
the animal therefore wallows in the mire to 
allay the itching. The pigsty should be 
divided into two parts, the one where he 
feeds, open, and simply walled round ; the 
other, where he sleeps, roofed, and boards for 
him to lie upon ; for it is much more condu- 
cive to the health of the pig that he should 
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not sleep on litter : when he lies on boards 

« 
the air circulates all round the body, whereas, 

when litter is supplied to him, in walking to 
and from his trough to feed, he carries part 
of the straw out and in again with him, and 
of necessity lies down in it and breathes a 
putrescent, unwholesome atmosphere. The 
sty should be brushed out every morning, 
his food should be supplied to him three 
times every day, at stated hours ; never allow 
more to be put in his trough than lie can 
eat at one time, and let the food be warm. 
The pig should also have constant access to 
water perfectly fresh and clean. Barley- 
meal, mixed to the consistence of dough, is 
the best food when pigs are put up for fat- 
tening ; but while growing, the waste from 
the house and garden, with a few mangolds, 
and now and then a feed of pease, will keep 
them in good order, and bring them along 
until they are put upon barley-meal. 
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Bt HENBY MOELEY. With 30 niastrations by Ceailles BsinrnT. 



■•c*- 



Poet Btfo., price 3«., 

A New Sentimental Journey. 

Bt CHABLES ALLSTON COLLINS. With 2 Illustrations by the Author. 



Fcap. Bvo., 78., 

A Vision of Barbarossa^ and other Poems. 

Bt WILLIAM STIGANT. 



In 8 Vols. Post 8ro., 

The Hallow Isle Tragedy. 

In 2 Vols. Post %vo., price IBs., 

Elfie in Sicily. 



WOBKS JUST PUBLISHED. 



11%ird Bdition, VoU, L and iX, demy 8«o., elothf iOs., 

History of Friedrich the Second^ 

CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

By THOMAS CAKLYLE. With Portraits and Maps. 
Vols* m. and IV., completing the work, are in Preparation. 

The story op ouh liybs fbou Yxab to Yeab.* — Shakeiq[>eare. 
Volume J.y handsomely hound, price 5«. Qd^ qf 

All the Year Round. 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 

WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 'HOUSEHOLD WORDS.' 

Designed for the Instruction and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers, and to assist 

in the Discussion of the Social Questions of the Day. 

C!o2n>ucTEO BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

Household Words^ 

COIfDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

Can now be had complete in Nineteen Volumes, price bs, 6<2. per Tolume ; and all the 

Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes. 

JBoyal 8t7o., cloth, 2»» 6<2., 

Christmas Stories from 'Household Words.' 



Post 8ro., 10«. 6<{., 

Tales from Moliere's Play^. 

. By DACRE BARRETT LENNABD. ^. 



Fo9t 8ro., 10*. 6(f., 

Gadcilia Ifl^etella; or^ Rome Enslaved. 

By 2SMILIA JULIA. 
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CHEAP EDmONS OF WOBKS BT POFIIUi kVIBSBS, 

HAKDSOMELT FBUI T ED IN CBOWN OCTAVO, AND U1IIF0B1|LT BOOHD IH CLOTH. 



Fourth Edition, Crown Svo,, ehth, 5a, 

Doctor Thome. A Novel. 

* • 
By ANTHONY TKOLLOPE. 

Jfew Edition {being the Third), Crown Svo., cloth, 5«., 

The Kellys and fhe O'Eellys. 

' Bt ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Fourth 'Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 5«., 

North and Sonth. 

Bt Mrs. GASEELL, 



■*^^- 



Orown 890., price 5s., 

Old Leaves gathered from ^Household Words.' 

By W. henry wills. 
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Second Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, Bs., 

Oaslight and Daylight^ with some London 
Scenes they Shine Upon. 

By OEOBGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
In the Press, 

Memoirs of Bobert-Hondin, Ambassador^ 
Author^ and Conjuror. 

. WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
In the Press, Crown 8f o.. 

The Bertrams : a Novel. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 



GSAFliAN AND HALL, 193, PIGOADILLT. 

Second Edition^ Pott 8«o. eloth^ 58,, 

The English of Shakespeare; '-"■'"' 

Illustrated in a Philological Ctommentarj on his Tragedy of * Jnlioa Cesar.' 

Bt 'oeobos lilue craik, : 

Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen's CoU^e, Belfest. 



»o* 



Third Xdition, Poit Bvo., cloth, 28, 6d., 

Outliiies of the History of the English 

Language, 

For the use of the]^Junior Classes in Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Schools. 

Bt QEOBOE L. CBAIK, 



»o* 



Fimrth SdiUon, Po8t 8tH>., clotJi, unth JlluttraUont, 7«., 

Linear Perspective. 

FOB THE USE OF SCHOOLS OF ART. 

By E. BUBCHETT, 
Ilcad Master of the Training Schools for Art Masters of the Science and Art Department, 

Ibufih Edition, Po8* Svo,, cloth, <«., 

ftwctical Geometry. 

Bt B. BUBCHETT. "V^th 1S7 Diagrams. 
Po8t 890., cloth, 10«. 6d., 

Tuscany in 1849 and in 1859, 

Bt THOMAS ADOLPHUS TBOLLOPE. . 



•«c*- 



Ttoo vols. Pott 8tN>., cloth, 22«., 

A Decade of Italian Women. 

Bt THOMAS ADOLPHUS TBOLLOPE. With Portraits. 

m tot 

Pdtt 8m., doth, 10«. 6d^ ' 

The Girlhood of Catherine de' Medioi* 

Bt T. ADOLPHUS TBOIXQPE. 



• « 
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Fast 890^ .ek4h, 10«. M^ 

Secret History of the Austrian Oovenmienty 

AND OF ITS 

Systematic Persecutions of Protestants. 

Compiled f^m Official Documents. Bt ALFRED MICHIELS. 
Sedond Edition, Demy Bvo,, eloth, 10*. 6d,, 

The Life; Opinions, and Writings of 

John Milton; 

WITH AN INTBODUOTION TO * PABADISE LOST/ 

By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 



-•o^ 



2 Vols, Svo., elothf 21«., 

The Poems of John Milton; 

With NOTES by THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
Foat 8fo., eloth, 6s., 

Our Engines of War, and how we got to 

make them. 

By CAPTAIN JERYIS WHITE JERYIS, M.I*., Royal Artillery. 

With many Dlustrations. 

Second and Cheaper JSdition, toith Additions, Fost Svo,, eloth, 2s., 

The Rifle-Musket. 

A PEAOTIOAL TBEATISE ON THE ENFIELD-PBIOHETT BIFLE, 

^ ^ Recently adopted in the ^itish Service. 

By captain JERYIS WHITE JERYIS, M.P., Royal ArtiUery, 
Author at the * Manual of Field Operations.' 



-to*- 



Fost 890., elothf 9s., 

Tobacco: its History and Associations; 

Inchiding. an Account of .the PLANT and its MANUFACTURE, with its Mods of Uae in aU 

Aget and Oountriei* 

By F. W. FAIEHOLT, F.SJl. With 100 IUu0timtioat by the Author. 
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Fourth Edition, vnth Fortrait ofiiBB. BaowaiiMo, in one Vol, Feap,, eloth, Is,, 

Aurora Leigh. A Poem* 

IN NUKE BOOKS. 
By ELIZABETH BABBETT BBOWNING. 

Fourth Fditionf 8 Vols. Fcap,, cloth, IB*., 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Poetical Works. 

In 2 Tola,, Foap, 8fo., cloth, 12*., 

Men and Women. 

Bt bobebt bbowning. 

A New Edition, 2 VoU, Foap., eloth, 16s,, 

Robert Browmng's Poetical Works. 

Fcap, Svo,, cloth, Us,, 

Christmas Eve and Easter Day. A Poem. 

Bt bobebt BBOWNING. 
Second JSdition, Fcap, Svo,, cloth, 9s, 6d,, 

The Wanderer. A Poem. 

Bt OWEN MEBEDITH, Author jof < Clytemnestra,' &e. 
Second JEdiiion, unth a Map, Fost %vo,, cloth, IQs, 6d., 

Northiunberland and the Border.- 

Bt WALTER WHITE. 



•*^^ 



Third JSdition, Fost Svo., cloth, 9s., 

A Month in Yorkshi 

Bt WALTER WHITE. 
■ 'Foti 8m. Ooth, U.^ 

Robert Momay. 

Bt max PERBER* 
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2 Vbh. Fa$t Svo^ eloth, 2 It., 

Life in Victoria in 1853 and in 1858. 

Bt. THOMAS KELLY. 
One Thick Volume demy %vo^ eloth, tcUh 44 lUuetratimu, ii»^ 

Davenport Dunn; a Man of our Pay. 

' Bt CHABLES LEVEB, 



■*o^ 



' Demy 8ro., eloth, 21*., 

Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. 

Bt HENBT MOBLEY, l^^tli 80 lUnstratioiu. 
Post 8vo.| 98., 

Heraldry; in History^ Poetry^ and Romance. 

Bt ELLEN MILLINOTON. vnth numerous Illiutratioiis. 



■*o»- 



• Imperial 16mo., Second JBdiiion, Ss., 

The Whist-Player. 

THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF SHOBT WHIST. 

Explained and niiutrated Ij LIEtJT.-COLONEL B***, vntb. nvmeroos Diagrams 

printed ID Colours. 

One Vol, poet 8ro., is. 9d., 

Early Ancient History; 

• OB, 

THE ANTE-GBEEE FEBIOD AB IT APPEARS TO U^ SINCE THE HOST BECENT 

DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. 
With References to Wilkinson, Latabd, and other Authorities, Intended for popular use. 

Bt henry MENZIES. 



■*o»- 



Beeond Edition, Foet Svo., cloth, lU., 

Health and Disease, their Laws, with Plain 
Practical Prescriptions for the People. 

Bt benjamin BIDGE, H.D., F.B.C.8. 
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' Ovwn Svo.^ cloth^ Si. 6d.^ 

The Passionate Pilgrim; or^ Eros and Anteros. 

By henry J. THUBSTAN. 



-•^^ 



Small 8vo., clothf is. 6<l., 

Parallel Lives of Ancient and Modem Heroes. 

OP EPAMINONDAS, PHILIP OP MACEDON. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND PBEDEBICK THE GREAT. 

By CHARLES DUKE TONGE, Author of * A History of England,' &c. 



Iburteenth JBdUioni small J^ost 8«o., boards, is,. 

Our Farm of Four Acres^ and the Money 

We made by It, 



Small 8vo., price 7s,, 

The Revival; in its Physical^ Psychical; and 

Beligious Aspects. 

By W. M. WILKINSON. 



■•o.- 



Demy 8vo., eloth, lis., 

Paved with Oold; or^ the Romance and 
Reality of the London Streets. 

An Unfashionable Novel. By AUGUSTUS BIAYHEW (one of the Brothers Mayhew). 

With Twenty-six Illnstrations by Phiz. 



(youm 8«o*, chth, with Illusiratians, Bs^ 

Thackeray's Irish Sketoh-Book. 

A Cheap Edition, Uniform with Thackeray's 'MisceUaneoui Ewk^.' 
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jSeeond JBdUion, small Svo,, clo^ 6«., 

Thackeray's Notes of a Journey from Comhill 

to Orand Cairo^ 

By way of LISBON, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, and JERUSALEM. 

With a (Tolonred Frontispiece, 

Cheap JBdUUntf in one equate Volume, cloth, with aU the Original IlluHratione, 7«» QtL, 

Thackeray's Christmas Books: 

COKTAIMZKO 

• MRS. PERKINS* BALL/ • DR. BIRCH/ • OUR STREET.' 

Foat SvO; cloth, 10«. 6d., 

The Shavmg of Shagpat. 

AN ARABIAN ENTERTAINMENT. 
Bt GEOBGE MEREDITH. 

Small 8t;<7., cloth, 5s. 6d., 

Fairy Tales from all Nations. 

By ANTHONY JEl. MONTALBA. 
Embellished with ^Twenty-four Illastrations by Bichabd Doylb. 

12 MO., cloth, 3«., 

Qrammaire Francaise. 

Pab L. DIREY 
I2mo., eleth, 4«., 

Latin Qrammar. 

Pah Jm DIBEY. 
12mo., doth, 3«., 

Englisll , Grammar. 

Bt L. DIEEY Alio A. FOGGO. 
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THOMAS CARLYLES WORKS. 



UNIFOEM EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volome. 



THE FEENCH EE VOLUTION: AHistobt, ma you. is,. 
OLIVEE CEOMWELL'S LETTEES AND SPEECHES. 

With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. In 3 VoK 18*. 

LIFE OF JOHN STEELING. J 
LIFE OP SCHILLEE. j ' ^'"" **• 

CEITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

In 4 Vols. 2U, 

SAETOK EESAETUS. 1 
HEEO WOESHIP. j ' ^''' "*• 

LATTEE-DAT PAMPHLETS, i voi. c*. 

CHAETISM. 1 

PAST AND PEESENT. J '^''* "^ 

TEANSLATIONS OF GEEMAN EOMANCE. im e*. 
WILHELM MBISTEE. By Gothe. a Tnmdation. mavois. 12,. 



The Saturday Beview. 

* Few of the cheap reprints of the books of popular authors which have of late become so com- 
mon will attract more attention or ei^oy greater popularity than the collected edition of Mr. 
Carlyle's writings. With those who admire him most he ei^ys a reputation which is almost 
mystical. To numberless youi^ and ardent readers his writhigs have come as the annouice- 
ment of a new gospel ; nor can any one read them without a very deep interest in the books, 
and a very sincere feeling of respect for the author. Perhaps all books may be rmged under 
two heads,— tiiose which assume, and those which seek to establish, principles ; and if l£e former 
are both more interesting and more practically important than the latter, after a certain early 
period of life, it cannot be denied that the influence of the latter, acting at the most susc^tible 
and impressible age. is both wider and deeper. It is the great peculiarity of Mr. Carlyle's fxxiks 
that, from first to last, they are all principle. There is hardly any detail in them, or, if there is 
any, it is comparatively unimportant. It is his ambition in every case to go to the heart of Hbe 
matter,— to set before his reader what is vital and essential, and to leav« on one side all the 
mere husks and shells of history, biography, politkiL theology, or oritldsm. The objeet is a 
common one with men of any real artistic power,' bvt ire doubt whether any one ever effected 
it so completely. Mr. Carlyle has hardly ever written • page, however iosignifioaiit the tnltfect 
of it may be, which does not bear upon it the stanip of us own character In a mannw almoet 
imezampled.' 
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CHARLES LEVERS WORKS. 

LIBEAEY EDITION, 

nr BEinr octavo, xllttstraxed by phiz. 

DAVENPORT DUNN ; A Man of Our Day. One Thick Volume, demy 

8vo. cloth, with 44 niostrations. 23<. 

THE MARTINS OF CRO' MARTIN. 2 Vols., with 40 Illustrations. 14s. 
HARRY LORREQUER. 1 Vol., with 22 Illustrations. 75. 
CHARLES OlilALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 2 Vols., with 44 

IlliutrationB. lis, 

JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 1 Vol., with 26 Illustrations. 75. 
TOM BURKE OF "OURS." 2 Vols., with 44 Illustrations. 14«. 
THE O'DONOGHUE : a Tale of Ibeland Fifty Yeabs Ago. 1 Vol, 

with 26 niostrations. Is. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 Vols., with 40 Illustrations. 14s. 

ROLAND OASHEL. 2 Vols., with 40 Illustrations. Us. 

THE D ALTONS' : or, Thbeb Roads in Life. 2 Vols., with 44 Illus- 
trations, lis. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 Vols., with 40 lUustrations. 14fi. 



CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION OF LEVER'S WORKS. 

WITH illustrations BY H. K. BROWNE. 

This Edition Is handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, and each Volume contains 

EIGHT EKGBAYINGS BY H. K BBOWHE. 

Bound in Cloth. Price 4s, 

COMPLETE IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES. 

JACK HINTON. 4:8. 

TOM BURKE OF « OURS.** In 2 Vols. Ss. 
HARRY LORREQUER. 4*. 

CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. In 2 Vols. Ss. 
THE O'DONOGHUE. 4s. 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. In 2 Vols. 8s. 
ROLAND OASHEL. In 2 Vols. 8s. 
THE DALTONS. Isx 2 Vols. 8s. 
THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. In 2 Vols. 8s. 
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CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 



^^^*»^^^^^^^^»^i^^^»^^^^^^^^t^^»^^>^ 



OBiarCTAIi EDITIONS. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES, Withl6lllnstotion«by«I>Hi2." era 9,. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. with 43 lUustiations Dy Seymoue and 

**PHIZ." 8V0. 11,18. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. WIlli40lUu8tratIOMby"PHiz.» evo. It It. 

SKETCHES BY ^^BOZ." a New Edition, with 40 niustnUons by Geobgx 
Cbuikshank. 8va 12. is. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWTLT. with4oiuiiBtnition8by«Phiz." svo. m*. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. with 75 lUnstraUons by Gbomb 
Cattbsmolb and H. K. Bbowmb. Imperial 8vo. 13t. 

BARNABY RUDGE. a talk of thb riots of 'Eightt. with 78 niui- 
trations by G. Cattsbmole and H. K. Bbomtne. Imperial 8vo. I3i, 

AMERICAN NOTES, fob general Cibculation. Fourlh Edidon. 2 vols. 

post 8V0. ll. 18, 

OLIVER TWIST ; or, The Parish Boy's Progress, niustrated 

by Gboboe Cbuixshakk. Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 5«. 



CHEAP AND UNIFOBM EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in Cwicn Octavo, cloth^ with Frontispieces, 

THE PICKWICK PAPEES 5 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 5 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWrr 5 

BABNABY RUDGE 4 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 4 

OLIVER TWIST 3 6 

SKETCHES BY BOZ 3 6 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 3 6 

AMERICAN NOTES 2 6 

Also 
A STETW AND OOMFIiETE TiTBRARY EDITION. 

Beautifully printed in Post Svo,, and carefully revised by the Author, 

With Vignettes^ 

Gomi^Ate in 88 Voli., ooataining aU lEr. UdDBBtf i^«dBiu^Mi^^i^>K:^'Mi^« 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 

SELECT LIBRARY OF EICTIOK 

FBICE TWO SHILLIirGHS EACH NOVEL. 

M AET BAETON : a Tale of Manchester Life. By m™. gaskru. 

RUTH. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskbix, 
OEANFOED. By Mw. Gaskkll. 

LIZZIE LEIGH : and other Tales. ByMre. qaskbll. 

THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. A Novel By the Anthor 

of 'John Halifax, Gentleman.' 

AGATHA-'S BTCSBAND. By the Author of «J<dinHalifax,G«itienum/ 
OLIVE. A Novel. By the Author of 'John HaUfiucGenUeman/ 

THE OGILVIES. A Novel. By the Author of 'John Halifax, Gentleman.* 

ALTON LOCKE, Tailor and Poet. By theRev.CHAELEs KreosLET. 
THE FALCON FAMILY ; or, Young Ireland. By m.w. savage. 
THE BACHELOE OF THE ALBANY. By m. w. sayaoe. 
MY UNCLE THE CUEATR A Novel. By m. w. sayaoe. 
THE HALF SISTEES. A Tale. By mibs jewsbuet. 
THE WHITEBOY. A Story of Ireland in 1822. By ito. 

S. C. Haij. 

EUSTACE CONYEES. By james haknat. 
MAEETIMO ; A Story of Adventure. By batlb sr. joes. 

MEUNCOUET. By the Author of • Headlong HalL' 

THE BUTHEDALE EOMANCE. By NATHAima hawwoeke. 

•^* Other Popular Novels vcUl he issued in this Series. 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

'The Fictions published hy this Firm In their "Select Libitoy** havA an beeil of a hi|^ 
character.'— PreM. < 

< Capital Novels, well worth the price asked for fhem.'— (TuorcEiian. 
umDOM: rMooMD sr wuuak ounm akd bcvkb, staxiqbd stbbki axd OBABim cam. 
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